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Editorial. 


DISTINGUISHED American admiral described to 
us two years ago a remarkable missionary success 
in Alaska. It hassince become well known both for 
the great success of Mr. Duncan, its founder, and also 
for the attempt that has recently been made to turn the 
island upon which the mission is situated over to gold hunt- 
ers. Mr. Duncan had made an Indian settlement which was 
conducted both on business principles and on the principles 
of a Christian civilization. The experiment was a great 
success. It will be a cruel blunder if our government allows 
this colony to be broken up by an invasion of gold hunters. 


ed 


Prestpent McKintey and his able secretaries are acting 
with conscientious deliberation. They show sagacity and 
moral energy in their dealing with the questions now before 
the country. It is necessary that they shall be sustained 


and encouraged by expressions of sympathy and confidence. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce at a special meeting 
adopted resolutions in the interests of peace, of arbitration, 
with a strong expression of sympathy for the suffering people 
of Cuba. ‘The conduct of the President and Secretary of the 
Navy was heartily commended, and the board pledged the 
support of its members to the support of the government. 
The Beacon Society also passed, unanimously, resolutions 
expressing the same sentiments, which, because of their 
brevity, we print, as follows: 


Whereas the action of the administration thus far taken with refer- 
ence to Cuban affairs unmistakably declares that the policy of our gov- 
ernment is to do good rather than harm, to save life rather than to 
destroy it, to promote the blessings of peace rather than to add to the 
horrors of war, and to demand redress for ainy real injury through arbi- 
tration rather than through a war of revenge. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the administration, and espe- 
cially the President of the United States and our fellow-citizen, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, for having pursued a course which we believe 
appeals to and will receive the support not only of our own people, but 
also of all civilized nations, as being discreet, just, honorable, and 
Christian. 


ae 


Tue general programme of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches is published. The meeting is to be 
held in Portland, Ore., July 7 to 13. Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
as retiring moderator, will deliver an address. Most of the 
subjects to be treated are of interest to all churches, such as 
“Common Grounds of Belief for Christian Thinkers,” 
« Church and Social Problems,” “ Ministerial Training and 
Standing,” and “ Federation with Other Denominations.” The 
recommendation is made that the churches pay the expenses 
of the pastors and lay delegates. 


ad 


A memortraL of Dr. E. H. Sears, printed for private dis- 
tribution, brings vividly to mind one who ought never to be 
forgotten ; for the subject of this memoir was one of the ripe 
fruits of early Unitarianism. Many of our younger men and 
women, who know the early history of our Church only through 
doctrinal statements and forms of thought and action which 
are no longer common, cannot understand the feeling of our 
older readers, who so love and honor what they call Channing 
Unitarianism. Dr. Sears represented the most conservative 
aspects of our thought and doctrine ; and he also illustrated 
the virtues and the graces, which may explain somewhat the 
reverence felt for the older men and women of our Church. 
There was in him a purity of sentiment, a delicacy of feeling, 
a noble ideal of human nature and human conduct, which 
gave serenity to his thought and beauty to his speech. Some 
of his hymns, like the “ Angels’ Song,” or “ Calm on the 
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Listening Ear of Night,” will be sung for ages. Their music 
and their beauty appeal to the universal human heart. Un- 
affected piety, perfect rectitude, and an ardent desire to win 
the world to righteousness and peace created a life adorned 
with strength and beauty. The accompanying memoir of 
Mrs. Sears shows, in the more private relations of the home 
and the church, the same traits of character which gave Dr. 
Sears his influence in public. Happy will this generation be 
if it can keep the succession of holy souls unbroken! 


Bad 


Rev. J. H. Crooxer has replied to the’ editorial in the 
Outlook characterizing Unitarianism and giving advice to 
liberal ministers. The Ov¢/ook expresses some indignation, 
and repeats its advice to liberal ministers in conservative 
churches. Various secular papers are commenting and tak- 
ing sides, some with Mr. Crooker and some with the Oz/look. 
We are urged by our correspondents to take part on one side 
or the other; but we have no appetite for controversy, except- 
ing when it is forced upon us in the interests of truth and 
fair play. 

& 


PuysicaL human nature is something like a running 
stream. When in active motion, with plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air, it throws off or oxygenates the dead sins of hered- 
ity and habit. Were it not for this power of recuperation, 
the human race would have been extinguished ages ago. 
As it is, each generation has within itself the power to throw 
off the influence of ancestral iniquity which it has aban- 
doned. The drinking habit alone of the last hundred years 
would have destroyed both rich and poor alike, had not the 
healing power of nature repaired the damage when the 
offence ceased. Because wisdom and temperance slowly in- 
crease, the average length of human life is increasing. 
Among a thousand people who are able to live in comfort, 
and who are inclined to live virtuously,— like, for instance, 
a well-ordered church of that size,—the average length of 
life is at least fifty years. This fact indicates the probabil- 
ity that within a generation or two we may raise the total 
average to that length. Since the memory of man antiquari- 
ans have denied that any one lived to be a hundred years 
old. Now the fact is well-established that examples of such 
longevity are numerous. 

a 


No benevolence is practical or does much good which is 
not real, personal, and unaffected. Nearly all the good that 
is done to the poor, the criminal, and the unfortunate of all 
classes, is done by those who are in personal contact with 
them as companions and friends. Who is their neighbor? 
He certainly is not the man who sits in a well-appointed 
library, studying ways and means of reaching the masses. 
The real good which reaches and blesses the unfortunate 
comes from direct, neighborly ministration. There is no 
parish which will not furnish to layman or minister oppor- 
tunity for the full exercise of every benevolent impulse which 
he feels. It may be stated as a rule almost without excep- 
tion that he who is obliged to go out of his own immediate 
neighborhood to study the laws of social progress or to find 
opportunities to bless the world does not know the meaning 
either of progress or of social blessing. If one has not the 
ability to put himself actually and personally into sympathetic 
relations with the unfortunate classes, as a rule, he will do 
better to let such classes alone. His interference becomes 
meddling, his sympathy becomes offensive, his assistance is 
regarded as patronage, and his condescension is supercilious. 


The method of Jesus was not in any formal sense a method, 


although it was really an expression of the law of life and 
love. Without thinking of social distinctions, he entered nat- 
urally into relations with every human being who came into 
his presence with a claim upon his sympathy. This seems 
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now to be impossible, and yet it is the method of all the men 
and women who are doing any real work in settling social 
questions and solving social problems. 


The Sense of Honor. 


So much is said in these stirring days about the national 
honor and the loss of it that it is worth our while to take 
thought concerning the real meaning and use of the sense 
of honor which enters so largely into all the relations of 
human beings who have advanced beyond a merely savage 
and bestial condition. No phrase so widely used can be 
without important meaning. No phrase which so quickly 
stirs the blood and incites men to rash and hasty action 
can be safely neglected. The thoughts of men concerning 
personal and national honor that spring up everywhere in- 
dicate a common ground in universal human nature. 

The sentiment of honor is the ground of character out 
of which grow some of the finest forms of feeling and action. 
It has never been sufficiently recognized, because it is a 
sentiment, and not an idea. It is a form of life, and not a 
theory of life. Its roots are in hereditary influence and in 
the traditions of families and social groups. It is personal, 
and not abstract. In this it differs from the sentiment of 
justice to which it is akin. 

Justice requires that the rights which one inherits with his 
human nature or the rights that are secured to him by law 
shall be accorded to him. ‘The sentiment of justice requires 
also that, if one be unable single-handed to maintain his 
natural and .civil rights, they shall be guaranteed by his 
neighbors and fellow-citizens. His rights must be defended 
by society and the State up to the point where he is able to 
care for himself. The principles of justice can be stated in 
the abstract. 

The sentiment of honor, and the sense of honor which 


, springs out of it, bring the responsibility for the administra- 


tion of justice home to the individual. He represents this 
justice in his own person. He is its representative. If in- 
justice is done anywhere within the range of his influence or 
authority, he is personally involved. If the wrong is done 
without his consent, he is affronted. If it is done with his 
consent, he is dishonored. All worthy sentiments are~ in- 
volved in this one, but for our present purpose justice may 
stand for them all. If one adequately represents that in his 
personal thought and action, he becomes dignified. If he 
fails to do so, his honor is lost. But in every case he wins 
honor or loses it by his own choice and action. Dishonor 
can never be forced upon him by the action of other human 
beings. 

The honor of a nation is its standard of loyalty to justice, 
whether in the mutual relations of its citizens or in their re- 
lations with other tribes and nations. The honor of a nation 
can never be lost so long as it is doing that which is right 
and just. ‘The jeers and contempt of the whole world would 
not in the slightest degree affect its honor unless they caused 
it to swerve from the strict line of justice. No taunts and 
no defiance from any nation, weak or strong, can impugn the 
honor of a nation that is acting justly. 

With a proper sense of honor there goes a dignity of 
thought and courage, which lifts an individual or a community 
above the possibilities of vulgar brawling, fighting, maiming 
and killing, which are common to beasts, savages, and half- 
civilized men. ‘There are men of such noble character and 
dignified personality that the imagination fails to invent cir- 
cumstances which would cause them to use their fists in a 
personal encounter. The good thing about the code of 
honor was that it recognized this fact, and stepped in with a 
provision for the settlement of differences between gentlemen 
by the ceremonious use of weapons. War represents this 
code of honor. As duelling is now seen to be a low manifes- 
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tation of the sense of honor, so war will soon be regarded. 
There may still be causes of war which are valid. None 
such are apparent in the United States to-day. If the 
journals of Spain were ten times as abusive in their attacks 
on the United States as many of the newspapers of America 
are in their vilification of Spain, there would be no cause for 
war. One conceivable cause for war there might be, and, at 
present, one only. If any foreign nation or nations should at- 
tempt by force to prevent the United States from doing justice 
or securing justice to any human beings for whose welfare 
the United States is in any proper sense responsible, then it 
would be the duty of the United States to meet force with 
force, until justice should be done. 
The famous phrase, ‘“ Peace with honor,” which Lord 
' Beaconsfield brought over to England from the Berlin Con- 
gress, was a rich contribution to the stock of modern ideas. 
It has been put to base uses. But defining honor as a sense of 
personal and national responsibility for the doing of justice, it 
may stand for the highest ideal of a nation’s life and conduct. 


“The New Puritanism.” 


It would be curious if they who are called Unitarians 
should turn out to be better Trinitarians than some modern 
champions of the dogma of the Trinity,— if, that is to say, 
they should guard and preserve for use in coming time cer- 
tain ‘eternal distinctions” concerning the nature of God 
which. the professed advocates of these distinctions some- 
times put wholly out of sight. Not long since a writer in 
the JVew World found strong Unitarian tendencies in 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and there are parts of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s address on the “ New Puritanism” which lie open 
to the same charge. In the course of this address he 
quotes approvingly from his predecessor, Mr. Beecher, as 
follows : — 

“Could Theodore Parker worship my God? Christ Jesus 
is his name. All that there is of God to me is bound up in 
that name. A dim and shadowy effluence rises from Christ, 
and that I am taught to call the Father. A yet more ten- 
uous and invisible film of thought arises, and that is the 
Holy Spirit. But neither is to me aught tangible, restful, 
accessible.” Again, in another place he quotes from the 
same source: ‘“‘ Now, if you ask me if I believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ, I do not believe in anything else. There is 
nothing else to me when I am thinking of God.” 

Dr. Abbott then goes on to say: ‘What Mr. Beecher held 
and this church holds on this subject, I hold no less ear- 
nestly.” Now this appears to be Unitarianism of a sort, 
out and out; and, on the whole, of a more objectionable 
sort than that from which Dr. Abbott is at some pains to 
differentiate himself. ‘There is but one, and that one is 
Christ. Father and Holy Spirit are practically and deliber- 
ately obliterated from religious thought. There is here no 
recognition of something infinite shining through Christ, 
but he is himself the Sun and Source of all the light there 
is. Beside him or beyond him there is no other Deity. 

Unitarianism is sometimes said to have arisen as a pro- 
test against tritheism. Really, the multiplicity of gods was 
not so much the aim of its attack as the worship of a Deity 
in human form to the neglect or exclusion of other manifesta- 
tions of God. It protested against the limitation of the God- 
head to what could be seen in one human life. Christ, it 
said, is the revealer of God. He is the way to God, and 
that way must be kept separate and distinct from the object 
to which it leads. Unitarianism, therefore, stands for mak- 
ing clear and plain the distinction between the Father and 
the Son; and, if we’are to trust the statements made in the 
words above quoted, the New Puritanism stands for the 
abolition of that distinction. If the two are not made en- 
tirely identical, we are told that there is almost nothing of 
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the Father so far as he can be distinguished from the Son. 
We may be informed that this is the language of strong re- 
ligious feeling. As such we have no quarrel with it. “But 
when it is soberly adopted as the language of belief, it has 
to be so dealt with. 

But is this alleged gospel of the New Puritanism now 
being preached? Certainly not. When Dr. Abbott begins 
to speak for himself, he preaches “The Christ of God, as the 
revelation of his infinite and all-saving mercy.” There is to 
him something beside Christ when he is thinking of God. 
The Father is to him an infinite reality, and not merely a 
“dim and shadowy effluence”’ rising from the Son. In effect, 
he is preaching with much power and fervor the gospel that 
Channing preached, and yet is much surprised that any one 
should accuse him of Unitarian tendencies. He Say Sian 
confess it fills me with wonder that Mr. Beecher should 
ever have been regarded as a Unitarian, or this church 
should ever have been looked at as in any sense a Unitarian 
church, or, if I may be allowed to say so, that its present 
pastor should ever have been thought to be Unitarian in his 
tendency.” 

We can but commend this address on the New Puritanism 
to the careful consideration of those who are beginning to 
find some offence to their manhood in the further mainte- 
nance of old ecclesiastical affiliations. When Dr. Abbott 
protests with vehemence that he should not be called Uni- 
tarian, and then immediately proceeds to say that “the cen- 
tre that holds this (his own) church together is its faith in 
Jesus Christ, and its loyalty to him,” as if this were the 
ground of his protest against the Unitarian name, is that 
exactly what the world calls square dealing? Have Unita- 
rians no faith in Jesus Christ? Many calumnies are afloat 
to the effect that in Unitarian churches the name of Christ 
is never spoken. We are sorry for the seeming ignorance 
on the part of one who ought to know that these charges 
are ludicrously false. Mr. Beecher, it would appear, thought 
of Christ as the sum and substance of Deity. When his 
successor makes any explicit statement in his own words 
that this is his belief also, we shall acknowledge his right 
to disclaim all likeness to Unitarianism. Until then the 
world at large will probably continue to make the accusation 
which he finds somewhat distasteful; and, while we have no 
desire to “rope him in” against his will, we cannot escape a 
shrewd suspicion that the world is not far astray. 


Hospitality. 


Those who have read Maria Edgeworth’s “ Life and Let- 
ters” will remember that one of the pleasantest things about 
it is the air of hospitality that breathes through it. It is in- 
vigorating and refreshing. It is comfortable and sweet. 
Mr. Edgeworth, the father of Maria, was addicted to marry- 
ing; and by his four wives he had twenty-one children, the 
most of whom grew up. Here was a goodly family to gather 
round the table or the evening lamp and fire; but when in 
addition there were from twenty to thirty guests, which, we 
are told, was not infrequent, what a buzzing hive it must have 
been, especially if they all talked at once, as is the custom in 
some households where the time is short and there is much 
to say! A genial hospitality is always a pleasant thing to 
come upon in books. It is a painted, not the real flame; but 
many a one has warmed his heart at it. ‘The inhospitable 
find here their accusation, the hospitable their provocation 
and delight; while those of narrow means respond to an 
ideal which, if they could, they would embody fast enough. 
But the lack of means is often a transparent veil with which 
the niggard seeks in vain to hide his disposition from the 
common view. If he cannot do as he would like to do, he 
will do nothing. It is a cheap device, but it deceives no- 
body,— not even the niggard who resorts to it. But, taken 
together, the lack of ample means and a false standard cut 
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many off from the enjoyment of a social privilege which 
naturally belongs to a wide social range, and is not limited 
to those who have great or even moderate wealth. There are 
“little dinners,” which cost enormously, but are less truly 
hospitable than some that the industrious mechanic can 
afford. 

Not that the material basis of hospitality can be ignored. 
Even the Platonic Alcott did not go so far as that, for we are 
told that little baskets containing some kind of barley-seed 
or grain were passed around among his guests. And we are 
very heartily with one who, writing of these matters, depre- 
cates as a foolish sneer the question, “ Why, what is good 
enough for me is not good enough for my guest.” “TI desire, 
and rightly desire,” he says, “to betray a conscious atten- 
tion,— to insist by some additional ceremony, however trifling, 
that I am alive to the duty imposed on me as a host.” 
When a dear old Boston minister put his family upon a diet 
of Indian meal, and then brought home six or eight hungry 
ministers from the conference, the bottom of his dietetic 
scheme fell out. At the same time it will be agreed that no 
hospitality is pleasanter than that we are surprised into by 
unexpected guests. Both criticism and apology are at once 
disarmed by the obvious impossibility of any special prepara- 
tion. Sometimes a shortage has been known to season the 
occasion with a joke that had a better relish than the dainti- 
est dish. 

But, if the material basis of hospitality is not to be ignored, 
no more is it to be insisted on too much. The standard is 
certainly not one of quantity. An overloaded table kills the 
appetite which it would fain invite. And there are acces- 
sories which are of quite as much importance as the meat 
and drink. The Barmecide feast is proverbially contemptible, 
— fine dishes and no food; and Thackeray’s picture of fine 
dishes with but little food on them provokes our mirth and 
laughter at the host’s expense, but, where hospitality is at its 
best, the eye and ear are fed equally with the hungry mouth. 
“ Simplicity and directness are coming into vogue” we hear, 
“as opposed to ceremony and formalism.” Can this be so? 
We doubt it much; but, if it be so, “ we must look to it that 
our revolt against ceremony and formalism shall not mean 
the victory of the lower over the higher senses,” of the ani- 
mal appetites over the sense of what is beautiful. “ Better a 


dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 


therewith.” Let the love be the love of beauty, truth, the lofty 
and ideal in art and life, and let the hatred be the hatred of 
these things, or indifference to their excellence, and the proy- 
erb loses no whit of its force. ‘The lovely glass and china 
answer to needs as positive as those for meat and wine. So 
do the spotless damask and the silver that reflects the house- 
wife’s exigent ideal of what such things should be. But who 
of us has not known even better things than these? Is it 
not true that the best dinners at which we have ever sat were 
those of which we have the slightest memory as to things 
edible or tangible. ‘The eating was unconscious, automatic. 
The mind, the heart, the soul, were all awake and on the alert. 
Our bread was that which cometh down from heaven. 

It would be an easy matter to run out this subject of 
hospitality into many intellectual and spiritual applications, 
but we prefer to keep at present to the simplicity of our 
text. There is, however, in things intellectual, sometimes, 
an inverted hospitality which has its correspondence on the 
domestic side. We have heard a good woman say, “I be- 
lieve that I think more of every other religion than of my 
own,’—a sentiment anticipated by the Eastern sycophant who 
said to Abbé Huc, “ My religion is the poor and mean and 
contemptible religion of Lao-tze: yours is the glorious and 
splendid religion of Fo.” There are those who would rather 
hear a few words in an unknown tongue than a thousand 
with the understanding bred of long familiarity with our 
Western thought. These things are parables of the inverted 
hospitality of many people in the uses of the table and the 
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home. With never so much as a kid for those of our own 
neighborhood or flesh and blood, it can kill at any time the 
fatted calf for the adventurer from foreign shores. Counts 
of no account are taken up as if they were ministers plenipo- 
tentiary from the court of heaven. In whatsoever question- 
able garb they come, managing mothers will not only speak 
to them, but throw their lovely daughters in their way. This 
also is vanity; but, at its worst, it is the travesty of something 
good of which we have an intimation in the New Testament: 
“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for, so doing, some 
have entertained angels unawares.” If some have enter- 
tained fallen angels, the injunction still has sufficient scope. 
We shall be less likely to be disappointed if we, like Father 
Taylor, think “folks better than angels,” plain people better 
than the titled sort, and act accordingly. 

In our great cities there are few opportunities for doing 
good that are more manifest than those involving hospitality 
to the young men and women who come to the city to make 
a living, and there find themselves homesick and forlorn. 
Let parents encourage their children to bring these homeless 
ones into the domestic circle. It is better than the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and far better than the vicious 
haunts which attract many, not by their vice, but by their 
appeal to the social instinct, than which no instinct in our 
nature is more sweet and sound. 

A particular form of hospitality invites to a concluding 
word. Its formula cannot better be expressed than in a 
remark once made to us: “ All people who are able to do 
so should at one time or another furnish under their own 
roof every possible comfort to some sick and dying person 
who is without a home.” It was no pleasing fancy. The 
speaker had done what she advised, a sister of Louis 
Kossuth having enjoyed a beautiful asylum in her house. 
Where such lovely offices are hardly possible, the oppor- 
tunities are many for making a bright spot, now and then, in 
lives habitually dark and sad. 


Current Copics. 


CoNGREsSs received with comparative composure Monday 
the President’s message, conveying the findings of the naval 
court that investigated the causes of the sinking of the bat- 
tle-ship Maine in Havana Harbor. ‘The predictions that 
the verdict of the court would be an extraordinary one were 
justified by the fact that it failed to fix the responsibility 
for the disaster upon any person or persons. ‘The testimony 
that was adduced before the court in the course of the inves- 
tigation suggested with sufficient plainness the existence of a 
conspiracy to bring about the destruction of the vessel. The 
findings of the Spanish court of inquiry, on the other hand, 
contest absolutely the American claim that the catastrophe 
was the result of the application of external force (probably 
a submarine mine), and assert definitely that an internal 
explosion caused the destruction of the Maine. It is proba- 
ble that the difference of conclusion will be submitted to 
the ordinary diplomatic processes; and the question of re- 
sponsibility for the loss of the battle-ship will not be an 
immediate issue for some time, so far as the administration 
is concerned. 

J 


THERE are unmistakable indications that Spain is about 
to take a course that will admit of a solution of the Cuban 
problem without a war with the United States. The cabinet 
at Madrid has withdrawn its objection to the importation of 
supplies for the destitute reconcentrados on the island through 
official channels in the United States. A similar conciliatory 
intention characterizes the conduct of officers at Havana. 
It has been intimated semi-officially by the Spanish authori- 
ties that they would welcome any exertion on the part of the 
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government at Washington to bring about an armistice on 
the island. A proposition with a view to a step preliminary 
to permanent peace has been made by President McKinley 
through Minister Woodford at Madrid. The proposed ar- 
mistice, if concluded, will mean the permanent cessation of 
the war in Cuba, made possible by the granting of a genuine 
system of autonomy very similar in principle to that now en- 
joyed by Canada and some of the other British Provinces. 


at 


A DEVELOPMENT that works decidedly for peace is the re- 
sult of the elections in Spain, whereby Seftor Sagasta and the 
liberal government now in power are continued in office by 
an overwhelming majority. The outcome of the political 
test in Spain was greeted with pleasure at Washington. 
Senor Sagasta’s plans at the outset provided for a pacific set- 
tlement of the Cuban question and the principles involved. 
If he has failed at times to see the inevitable logic of the 
situation, and to appreciate the unquestionable justice of 
the demands that have been made upon him by the adminis- 
tration at Washington, his failure to show a prompt desire to 
yield to the morally inevitable must be ascribed in a large 
measure to the warlike clamors of the Carlists and other ex- 
treme political elements in Spain. Now that these “ jingoist ” 
factions have been placed in an emphatic and hopeless mi- 
nority, it is confidently expected that the last obstacles to the 
humanitarian plan of the United States in Cuba will be re- 
moved by Spain’s assent to the establishment of a free Cuba 
under the nominal suzerainty of the King of Spain. 


ae 


Ir is worthy of note that in the meanwhile both the United 
States and Spain are carrying on warlike preparations with 
the utmost despatch. The serious intentions of the Presi- 
dent were demonstrated by the order that emanated from 
Washington last week, that all the ships of the navy be 
painted a leaden gray,—the war color. A “ flying squad- 
ron,” comprising some of the fleetest vessels in the navy, has 
been organized at Hampton Roads for the purpose of rapid 
action whenever it shall be required. The administration 
has found occasion to deny the press rumor that this fleet 
was to be used to check the Spanish flotilla of torpedo boats 
that is now on its way from the Canary Islands to Puerto 
Rico, presumably with Cuba as its ultimate destination. 


2 


THERE is a strong movement on foot to obtain the im- 
peachment of Judge A. C. Bradley,a member of the criminal 
bench of Washington, D.C. The charge against the judicial 
character of Judge Bradley is that on the occasion of sentenc- 
ing a prisoner to the death penalty he declared that he did 
not know of “a case in which the community would be more 
deeply congratulated on being rid of such a man as that.” 
The justice added that “lynching probably would be better 
than putting the government to the expense of keeping and 
hanging that brute.” A large number of influential and 
thinking members of Washington society were shocked by 
this direct encouragement to lawlessness, coming as it did 
with all the weight of a judicial utterance. Congress will 
probably be asked to call Judge Bradley to account. 
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Wuite the Western world is hovering on the brink of in- 
ternational conflict, affairs in the East are developing with 
tragic rapidity to a violent conclusion. Russia has just ob- 
tained the official sanction of China to a long-term lease of 
Port Arthur and Tai-Lien-Wan by the Russian government. 
Englishmen are not slow to realize that this “ lease” is the 
merest farce, which fenders all the more grimly serious the 
fact that Russia intends to keep these two points perma- 
nently, thus acting in open defiance to the British parlia- 
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mentary declaration that the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
must be respected. Russian diplomats have made no at- 
tempt to conceal the defiant meaning of their successful ne- 
gotiations with the Tsung-Li-Tamen. 


a 


Tuar the British Foreign Office has caught the hint with 
sufficient plainness is to be inferred from the fact that the 
entire British naval force in Asiatic waters has been ordered 
to keep itself in readiness to carry out urgent orders at the 
shortest notice. Continental critics say that the British gov- 
ernment has plainly put itself in a position that offers but 
two alternatives, — retraction and dishonor, or war. To be 
sure, the continental critics are unable to judge dispassionately 
of British problems and British achievements, because of 
their manifest Anglophobic tendencies; but the fact is indis- 
putable that Great Britain’s problem in the East is a very criti- 
cal one, and that a European war is not at all out of the 
range of immediate possibilities. 


J 


A BritisH parliamentary commission is studying the 
methods of money-lenders in the United Kingdom. The 
results of its uncompleted inquiries have come in the nature 
of a shock to Englishmen who have not taken the time to 
observe the iniquities that are being worked by the British 
money-lender, who is a Jew more often than otherwise. It 
has been demonstrated that apparently reputable money- 
lenders in London and elsewhere have charged an interest 
rate far in excess of 200 per cent., that they have been em- 
ploying all manner of criminal schemes to obtain control of 
their debtors; that, in short, the money-lenders of Great 
Britain are a disgrace to civilization. 
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THE “Grand Old Man” of England is racked by pain in 
his home at Hawarden, and the relief of death is daily im- 
plored by the noble sufferer. Probably no personage in 
Europe could appeal to more hearts in his time of sorrow 
than does William Ewart Gladstone, the man whose voice, 
like the trumpet-call of freedom, has ever been raised for the 
suffering and the oppressed of mankind. As he sinks slowly 
and painfully to his grave, millions of men realize with a 
throb of pain at the heart that the world is losing a bene- 
factor. At Friedrichsruhe another man, who has held the 
destinies of Europe in the hollow of his hand, is sitting 
silent and frowning, waiting for the end. Germany is 
watching with apprehension the failing health of Prince 
Otto von Bismarck, the “man of blood and iron,” who 
would have plunged the world into chaos, if he could, in 
order that Germany might be great. The death of Bis- 
marck, when it comes, will remove from life a man who has 
been the bitter foe of all of mankind that is not included 
within the borders of Prussia. 


ad 


Tue famine in Italy is assuming alarming proportions. 
The government is doing all in its power to cope with the 
urgent conditions by lessening and, in some instances, abol- 
ishing altogether, the import duties on corn products. The 
king has helped the inhabitants of Pisa liberally out of his 
own pocket. Matters have indeed come to such a pass that 
the Italian minister of marine declared in the chamber re- 
cently that he would be glad of the opportunity to sell some 
of the government vessels to foreign countries, in order to 
furnish Italian workmen with employment in the construc- 
tion of new ones. Under the circumstances the addition of 
new vessels to the Italian navy is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and Italy cannot hope to keep up with the ambitious 
naval programmes of her neighbors by the building of a 
single ship-of-war. 
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Tue Prince of Bulgaria has just concluded a formal visit 
with a large part of his court to the Czar of Russia. This 
interview marks the official termination of a long period of 
estrangement between the governments of the two Slavic 
nations. As Prince Ferdinand refused to concede some of 
the demands of the imperial godfather of his son, the Crown- 
Prince of Bulgaria, the czar administered a pointed rebuke 
upon his former enemy by lessening considerably the éc/at of 
the court /éfes at St. Petersburg, on the ground of the 
avowed indisposition of the empress. 


at 


Tuk festivities of mzz-caréme week in Paris were interrupted 
for a brief moment, when the daily press announced with 
flaming head-lines that French soil had been invaded by the 
Germans on the eastern frontier. Further particulars fol- 
lowed quickly upon the first despatches, and Paris resumed 
its laughter and its dancing. It was only a frontier “ inci- 
dent,” worthy of no more than passing notice; but the feel- 
ing of apprehension that it awakened in Paris shows the hys- 
teric readiness of the French to find plans of aggression in 
the most insignificant act of the Germans that could possibly 
be capable of an unfriendly construction. 
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A GERMAN customs officer, it appears, crossed the frontier 
line and advanced upon French territory for several yards. 
Some French workmen, incensed by this display of Prussian 
insolence, rushed upon the German douwanzer, knocked him 
down, and otherwise avenged upon him the dishonor of 
Sedan. Others of the German customs patrol came to the 
rescue, and rescued their chief at the muzzles of their muskets. 
Not a drop of blood was spilt, even accidentally; but Paris 
felt the shock of the encounter, and mzcaréme week was on 
the point of ending abruptly with the ominous cry of 
Revanche ! 

& 


As one basis for mercantile relationship with the South- 
American countries, the Japanese government is trying to 
introduce the use of coffee as a beverage by its people. 
Hitherto, as is well known, tea has been the besetting sin of 
the Japanese; but the government of the mikado has not 
hesitated before an attempt to change the direction of the 
popular taste, in order to create vast markets by means of 
commercial treaties with the coffee-producing countries of 
South America. 


Brevities. 


It is reported that the courts will set aside the verdict 
against Zola, and give him a new trial. 


The People’s Church of Chicago, Dr. Thomas’s congrega- 
tion, has not called Dr. John Henry Barrows. 


The French government refuses to permit Madame Drey- 
fus to join her husband and share his imprisonment. 


We hear little now concerning the annexation of Hawaii. 
There is no probability of the passage at Washington of a 
joint resolution to provide for it. 


The true American is the one who would have his country 
show itself strong, calm, wise, just, and merciful in its deal- 
ings with all nations, strong or weak. 


The Emperor William II. makes exuberant speeches; but, 
evidently, he is ruling Germany witha firm hand. He is 
also infusing energy into the colonial policy of the empire. 


_ It is possible that some brief poem written to-day will out- 
live the fame of the majority of our greatest men and go on, 
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singing its way down the ages, when our national strifes have 
been forgotten. 


The Western Passenger Association is reported to have 
withdrawn the half-fare privilege from a minister, because 
he charged the railroads with bribing public officials through 
the issue of free passes. 


Prof. Huidekoper used to say that the office of bishop in 
the early church was much like the modern office of superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school. He was appointed who was 
willing to do the work. 


The last thing written by Mr. Bush was the following sen- 
timent for a birthday calendar for an old friend: “Old age 
is lovely as seen in a life of more than fourscore years, 
brightened by a Christ faith, and rich in peace and joy.” 


The “scare-head ” was, “ War seems certain.” The facts 
honestly printed underneath were that Sefior Sagasta believed 
that “means still exist for preventing a rupture with the 
United States”; and Castelar said, “I do not believe war is 
possible.” 


A complaint made in some churches is that education and 
prosperity drive out the virtues of the early days. But relig- 
ion must keep its hold upon the educated and the prosperous 
families, or the Church will have no future, and will deserve 
to have none. 


It is said that Americans will read nothing which requires 
thought. They must be amused and interested; and yet, in 
increasing numbers, American boys and girls are sent to 
college, where they work hard to gain knowledge which is sel- 
dom funny, and not always interesting. 


It will be strange if, among all the relics of antiquity, ex- 
plorers do not somewhere lay their hands upon copies of the 
original Gospels made soon after their publication. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that the “ originals” them- 
selves are lying in an Egyptian sand heap. 


Honest men seldom have occasion to protest that they are 
honest. Religious men in the chambers of commerce are 
suspected, if they put their religion forward as a basis of 
credit. The few thorough-going patriots whom we have 
known seldom mention the word “ patriotism.” 


Intelligent Catholics do not hold that Protestants are lost 
because they are outside of the Catholic Church. They hold 
that, if a man acts rightly according to the light he has, he is 
practically within the fold of the Church. Probably few 
intelligent members of any denomination now hold that any 
human being will be damned because he does not belong to 
the true Church. 


The phrase “ personal equation” is coming into use with 
a curious perversion of the meaning. In astronomy it is the 
personal liability to error,—the inability of an observer to 
report the time of an event-correctly. As each one in every 
observation mistakes the time by the same fraction of a 
second, that correction is always made for him, and is known 
as his “ personal equation.” 


In regard to one of the travelling swindlers to whom 
we called attention recently, a correspondent writes: “ Why 
doesn’t that ingenious beggar who comes to us with such affect- 
ing stories of his English antecedents go upon the stage or take 
to writing stories? We have seldom seen better acting than 
his, and his stories are as realistic as Dr. Hale’s or as de- 
lightfully impossible as Anthony Hope’s. For such talent to 
be wasted upon mendicancy is quite absurd.” 


Why should not every Unitarian church appoint a historian 
to keep a record of all events of interest to the parish? A 
scrap-book with clippings from the newspapers would by and 
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Why 
also, should not each Unitarian church subscribe for a copy 


of the Christian Register for the benefit of said historian, 


. Whose duty it should be to report to us events which are of 


vital importance in the life of the Church and of interest to 
the general reader? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Nominating Committee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has appointed the following Nominating 
Committee for the annual meeting in May: Horace S. Sears, 
Weston; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Cambridge; Hon. Sher- 
man Hoar, Concord; Rev. John W. Day, Hingham; Miss 
Phoebe M. Waldo, Salem. Suggestions will be gladly re- 
ceived, and may be sent to any member of the committee. 


Horace 8S. Stars, Chairman. 
202 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


If any Sunday-school or individual, who has spare copies 
of Frances E. Colburn’s ///ustrated Sunday-school Primer for 
Primary Classes, is willing to give them away for missionary 
purposes, about fifteen or twenty copies could be used by me 
to great advantage. Any expense for postage would be cheer- 
fully borne here. Please address 

(Miss) ELEANORA ZwWISSLER, 


Secretary P. O. Mission. 
g22t Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia. 


Acknowledgments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Since the first acknowledgments, I have received ten dol- 
lars more for the young Armenian student who is working 
his way through the Institute of Technology. The lady who 
sends it says: “If you would put a little longer piece in 
the Christian Register about the young man, it seems almost 
certain that you would get the other fifty dollars that you 
need for him.” To-day comes a letter from another lady, who 
says: “ To assist the young who aspire for an education is 
my great delight. I have but little to give,... but your 
student must have my one feeble dollar. It is little, but I 
give it with delight.” 

This swells the amount received to sixty-one dollars,— all 
from ladies. Are there no men interested in standing by 
earnest fellows who are fighting for an education? 

IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 


The First Governor of Kansas. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I think it will be good news to the friends of ex-Gov. 
Charles Robinson of Kansas to know that his marble bust has 
just been placed in the chapel of the State University in this 
city. At the last session of the legislature a handsome ap- 
propriation was made for the work, and the committee to 
whom was assigned the duty of selecting the artist chose Mr. 
Lorado Taft of Chicago. According to the consensus of the 
competent the work of the sculptor. was satisfactorily done; 
and on February 22 the bust of the first governor of Kan- 
sas — the man who, if to any can be given that distinction, may 
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be called the founder of the State University — was unveiled 
before the large assembly. 

Addresses were made by Mr. B. W. Woodward, chairman 
of the Committee on Selection of Sculptor, Governor Leedy 
in behalf of the State, and Mr. Charles F. Scott, in the name 
of the regents. 

Governor Robinson well deserves such a memorial. To 
no other man is the State so deeply indebted. In the trying 
Territorial days his counsel was prudent, and his courage per- 
sistent. The young people of the State have reason to re- 
member him as well as their fathers, and so will many gen- 
erations to come. The grounds on which the university 
stands was his gift. He helped in its organization. For many 
years he had a voice in its government; and, by his will, a 
large part of his estate will ultimately go to its benefit. His 
name and memory will long be dear to the people of this 
Commonwealth. C. G. Howtanp. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


Prepared. 


Oft have I wondered at the fearless heart 
With which strong men and tender women go 
To meet great Death; but now I seem to know 
The secret of their courage. ’Tis a part 
Of their whole life, the end of all thou art, 
O Nature, to their souls. The steady flow 
Of time is ceaseless: thick thy hand doth sow 
The void with stars, while from earth’s bosom start 
The lovely flowers, and there are trees and streams, 
And women’s faces and love’s mystery. 
And all these things are influences that’ give 
The needed lesson. They are all foregleams 
Of the one strangeness and the last. How be 
Of death afraid when we have dared to live? 


—John White Chadwick, in Harper's Magazine. 


Joseph Henry Allen. 


BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


The intelligence of the death on March 20 of Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen came home to his brethren in the ministry and 
to a wide circle of friends with a deep sense of private and 
of public loss. He had made himself an intellectual and spir- 
itual need to a large number who knew and reverenced him, 
filling in their minds a place no more to be extemporized by 
another’s stepping in to occupy it than a century-old oak by 
a sapling. 

Dying at the advanced age of seventy-seven, the relation 
existing between Dr. Allen and his ministerial brethren had 
for a number of years been unique in its beauty. He was 
one of the last of our old Unitarian breed of scholars; a 
mind stored with the richest treasures of theological, classical, 
historical, and philosophical learning, and dropping insight 
and wisdom as the surcharged honey-comb drops honey. 
Withal a man of the most simple, modest, and kindly nature, 
no trace of vanity or self-consciousness barred the way to the 
frankest of perfectly natural and genial intercourse with him. 

Very touching has it been to note how, for now these many 
years, on all public occasions where a thoughtful paper had 
been read and then thrown open for discussion, there would 
be a spontaneous, vva voce call for Dr. Allen. All wanted to 
hear him. All felt that his was a mind to be relied upon, to 
play the part of the ship’s captain, stepping on deck at high 
noon, sextant in hand, to take the sun’s precise altitude, and 
so determine the true position of the vessel on the stormy 
sea of debate. He required no preparation. He had it all 
there. He needed but to turn the valve, and the pressure of 
the reservoir behind —the reservoir of a lifetime of study, 
research, and reflection —impelled the crystal clear, reviv- 
ing water in uninterrupted flow. 
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It is grateful to know that Dr. Allen felt deeply touched by 
these spontaneous tributes of love and respect on the part of 
his brethren. ‘Too modest and humble to demand anything for 
himself, and as utterly devoid of trace of morbid self-conscious- 
ness as a man can be and live, this kind of impersonal per- 
sonality of greeting, of blending the man and the subject, 
the scholar and the theme, so that one could hardly distin- 
guish whether it was Allen himself or Charlemagne or Saint 
Paul or Nero or Dr. Martineau, or all in one, the brethren 
were calling up to speak, was at once grateful and moving 
to him. For his own life had not been that smooth sailing 
on a summer sea so many took it for who saw only its serene 
autumn. He had known many a rebuff, and had tasted his 
full share of the “spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes.” He had again and again faced poverty, and gone 
forth with wife and children, knowing not whither he went. 
He had, in the days that tried men’s souls, stood up unflinch- 
ingly against that ferocity of hate which, in churches quite as 
much as in other mobs, assailed every man that dared to 
plead the cause of outraged humanity. He had turned his 
hand to everything — farming, teaching, fitting youths for 
college, editing Latin books—that would help him to earn 
bread for his family, and “ stand four-square to all the winds 
that blow.” Yet he had done it all so quietly, patiently, and 
manfully as never to ruffle a hair. Through it all, he still 
went on hiving knowledge, bravely as Browning’s hero of the 
“ Grammarian’s Funeral” :— 

“ While he could stammer 
He settled /Yotz’s business — let it be! — 
Properly based Ou — 


Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 


So to the last! He died, scholar’s stylus in hand, in as 
heroic a spirit as ever died knight, sword in hand. 

The birthplace of Dr. Allen was Northboro, Mass. <A 
wise child from the start, he had followed Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s counsel, and provided himself with the right 
breed of ancestors. The old astrologers, who would take no 
one for a neophyte but the “seventh child of a seventh 
child,” would have held out their hands to the little North- 
boro boy. Seven generations of ministerial blood flowed in 
his veins. Graduating from Harvard College in 1840, his 
first settlement was in Jamaica Plain, where he married Anna 
Minot Weld, who still survives him. Other settlements fol- 
lowed at distant intervals, in Washington, D.C., in Bangor, 
Me., and in Northboro, Mass. That in Bangor was the long- 
est, from 1850 to 1866,— its final termination precipitated by 
the unhappy mistake of Dr. Allen’s taking too sentimental 
and humanitarian a view of the murderous assault of Brooks 
of South Carolina on Senator Sumner to satisfy the more 
sanguinary ethical standards of certain of his political parish- 
ioners. 

It was not, however, as a popular preacher that Dr. Allen 
was destined to succeed. People enjoyed better reading 
what he had written than hearing him deliver it. In the 
pulpit his manner lacked variety, vivacity, and fire,— at any 
rate, in his younger days. Indeed, he was a far more effec- 
tive preacher at seventy than at thirty, and some of his more 
intimate friends used laughingly to tell him that, if he lived 
to be a hundred, he would distance Phillips Brooks. In 
truth, this fact was characteristic of his entire life. There is 
a type of human nature of which it holds as good as of the 
russet apple that its finest flavor and fragrance are never 
developed but at a period when all other varieties are through 
and withered. Dr. Allen was literally a younger man at 
seventy than at thirty, with far more sap in him of imagina- 
tion, play, wit, sunny joy; and of late years his sermons 
have gone home to the minds and emotions of congregations 
as never before. How lovingly we all pray for him a happy 
immortality, in which to go on ripening, ripening, ripening ! 
He will so well know how to do it. He took the secret of 
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the process along with him, and will only need a few million 
zons to develop its resources. : 

In so brief a notice —a tribute at best of reverence and 
affection — there is no time to go into a critical estimate of 
Dr. Allen’s many and weighty contributions to theological 
and historical literature. Alike they are characterized by a 
rare and beautiful catholicity of spirit. Their writer was a 
wide lover, a wide appreciator, more than judicial in his esti- 
mates, capable, indeed, of sympathetically comprehending 
just why each one should have thought as he did and acted 
as he did, whether Saint Paul or Alexander, the coppersmith. 
This grew out of the fact that, quiet and simple as he was in 
his own manners, and absorbed as he was in study, he yet re- 
tained to the end the New England country boy’s shrewd, 
racy interest in all varieties of human nature. He enjoyed 
Dante; and so did he equally Sam Slick, the clock-pedler. 
Great as his pleasure in association with scholars, it was quite 
as great in association with farmers and mechanics. He 
liked them, and they him. A more human scholar, with less 
of the pedant in him, and fonder of the native smell of the 
fresh upturned soil, would be far to seek. Then how unsel- 
fish the man! At seventy-two years of age he would travel 
three thousand miles to Southern California to try to save 
a perishing church, preach five months for nothing, live in a 
cheap boarding-house, and then return home to blush if any 
one ventured so much as to suggest that he had done a hand- 
some thing. 


Two Mexican Prisons. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Extremes meet in Mexico. One eats delicious straw- 
berries in December. He sits in the open air in midwinter, 
with balmy air blowing about him and mountains clad in 
everlasting snow and ice looking down upon the tropical 
trees in whose shadow he is glad to shelter himself from the 
burning heat. The passers-by may be ladies and gentlemen 
in fashionable dress or peons with bare feet and Indian 
women wearing only a calico skirt, a chemise, and a cotton 
shawl. He may go to Belem, and find it Bedlam or may 
drive out to San Lazaro, and find a model prison, which, if 
informed by the right spirit, will lead the prison systems of 
the world. 

Belem is the name of the great wandering structure, part 
of which was once a monastery, where are confined all the 
prisoners of the Federal District of Mexico and all persons 
suspected of crime who are waiting trial. Beneath the flat 
roof and lounging in the open courts are more than four 
thousand souls whom a hundred guards, stationed on the 
walls and lookouts, cover with a hundred guns. Of the thou- 
sands of convicts, six hundred are women, guarded, disci- 
plined, controlled entirely by men. 

A motley throng of men, women, and children, besiege the 
gates all the day long, some bringing food for friends inside, 
some driving a small trade in eatables of different kinds. 
They are pushed aside by armed guards, who are bringing 
a bevy of prisoners, men and women, some with babies in 
their arms and little children clinging to their skirts. 

The doors open noisily with a clang from the iron bolt 
as they pass into the room where their names are written in a 
book. What a vilely filthy room! In one corner is a dirty 
table, where a woman is selling pulque by the glass. In 
another an ill-looking man is crouched on the floor, eating 
tortillas and chili sauce with his fingers. A snappish dog 
snarls at the new-comers. The officials sitting behind the 
long desk look with unmoved eyes at the offenders. The 
men are marched off through one iron door; and, after a su- 
perficial examination for concealed weapons, the women are 
thrust through another into a huge pen where a score or two 
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of other unfortunates are sitting or lying on the nasty floor or 
talking through the ‘iron fence with the men on the other 
side of this barrier between them. Most of the newly arrived 
women are stolid enough; but the quick tears that start into 
the eyes of the most decent among them, as she looks into 
the horrid place awaiting her, haunt one for days. Her 
little girl looks pitifully on, but is pushed in with her mother 
to share her misery. 

Like most buildings in warm climates, the prison has open 
Patios, or courts with galleries on all four sides. Indeed, 
it has a series of them. From one gallery we can look down 
upon such a court, in which swarm hundreds of men waiting 
trial. The pick-pocket, the thief, the bandit, the robber, are 
huddled in together. It is a picturesque scene,— the conical 
hats, the many-colored blankets hanging over the shoulders, 
the odd trousers, the bits of ornamentation here and there, 
mingling, separating, in ever-changing kaleidoscopic effect ! 
But the misery of it! The absolute filth in every quarter. 
The horrors of the smells that rise to high heaven !— the 
sunny-faced sky above the open court the only redeeming 
feature ! 

The convicted felons work a little at various trades, and in 
the most primitive manner and under the most lax discipline. 
Here a shoemaker is pottering away at a cluttered-up bench, 
in a corner of which is a little charcoal stove with a half- 
pint of soup brewing on it. There a man at a sewing ma- 
chine is stitching cheap shirts. No two men are dressed 
alike, for the State furnishes no clothing. 

There is social rank in the sleeping arrangements. The 
highest position is “ musicians’ hall,” where all who play in- 
struments sleep. They are allowed to play every evening, and 
may collect pennies or small coins from those who hear and have 
it to give, with which they buy cots, pillows, and bed-blankets. 
There are two such bands of musical prisoners, one a string 
and one a brass band. The room occupied by the latter 
bears the proud inscription, in large letters, “Academy of 
Music.” Another privileged class is made up of literary 
people, or those who care for books and reading, which they 
are allowed in addition to their beds, chairs, and tables. 

But the literally great unwashed sleep in democratic sim- 
plicity on the hard, cold stone floor, five hundred in a room. 
Scattered about are high “crick cots,” so high that one 
wonders how men jump into them, where the guard and his 
gun repose. 

In another court, and in the rooms surrounding it, are the 
long-term prisoners,— hard-looking men they are, too; and 
it was with innate satisfaction that we saw a guard witha 
stout cudgel following close at our heels as we picked our 
way among the sullen throng. It was with still greater satis- 
faction that we heard the lock click behind us as we passed 
out of the corridor where the two hundred murderers, con- 
demned to death, were standing idly near their cells, waiting 
stolidly the fusillade that should take them out of a world 
that but for man’s sin would be so fair. It is doubtful 
whether they would not prefer to be shot rather than to be 
transferred for life to the new reformatory and cellular con- 
finement; for the death penalty ceases when the change is 
made, and Mexico will stand where Russia has stood for a 
hundred years,— on a law that permits no capital punishment 
except in military ranks. 

A school for reading, writing, and reckoning, is held in 
the Belem for the younger convicts, both on the men’s side 
and the women’s. 

If the dirt, misery, contamination, physical and moral, of 
the men’s quarters, were sickening, the impression was in- 
tensified in seeing the women in this noisome prison. Yet 
they were mostly young, some very pretty, others with in- 
telligent and appealing faces. One felt instinctively that 
almost every woman there, under proper discipline, might be 
saved to self-respect and decency. They were not specially 
occupied, but were washing, ironing, mixing up corn bread 
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or little messes of food over charcoal fires; while two or 
three chickens ran fearlessly about, picking up fragments 
unmolested, unconscious that they, too, were prisoners. A 
dozen young women and girls sitting on the floor cutting up 
baskets of cabbages, under an old gray arch, made a strik- 
ing picture,— the only attractive thing in the place except 
the garden in one corner, which the opening of a door sud- 
denly revealed. 

Of the discipline nothing was visible. It seemed rather 
a happy-go-lucky affair, so far as could be seen. Doubtless, 
there were sad enough things out of sight; but the general 
impression of all that appeared was depressing in the ex- 
treme. ‘The filth, the squalor, the entire lack of any redeem- 
ing feature, and the absolute assurance that every human 
being that goes out of Belem is worse than when he entered, 
made one wonder if it would not be better to condemn, not 
the two hundred, but the four thousand, to imprisonment for 
life rather than turn them loose upon society, its bitter and 
wicked enemies. 

But there was comfort in the knowledge that, if Belem 
exists, the reformatory at San Lazaro is coming. 

If Mexico, or rather if President Diaz, carries out the 
admirable system which as yet is only outlined on paper, the 
model penitentiary of North America will be in Mexico. 
Already the buildings, which have been many years in proc- 
ess of construction, are ready for occupancy. ‘The plan 
is to dedicate them at once, and immediately thereafter to 
transfer from Belem all long-term and life prisoners. No 
superintendent has yet been appointed, and one cannot pre- 
dict the success that is hoped for without knowing the 
character of the man who will have the noble opportunity of 
converting the atrocious system at present in vogue into one 
that shall be a boon to society. 

The new reformatory, a dignified structure of light gray 
stone, stands in that suburb of the City of Mexico known as 
San Lazaro, a flat plain, which can be drained off in the 
direction of Texcoco Lake. It is quite apart from any resi- 
dences, and has abundant air, sunshine, sky, and a copious 
supply of water from artesian wells. 

Before beginning this great undertaking, a commission was 
sent to Europe and to the United States to study the best 
methods. That commission evidently did its work well. 
What is known in England and Ireland as the Crofton 
system, in this country and on the continent, with some 
modifications, as the Elmira system, was adopted as the basis ; 
and such changes were made as the climate, customs, and 
races of people seemed to demand. 

The clean, fresh building commands the unstinted admira- 
tion of those who understand prison construction. The 
system to be adopted is the soul, about which these massive 
walls group themselves. We have here new vessels for the 
new wine. It will be vastly different from trying to inaugurate 
a reformatory method within old monastery walls. 

There are to be three grades, each separate from the 
other. Promotions are to be made according to the Elmira 
system, by good marks for industry, behavior, and_ school- 
work. The construction of the prison is such that each of 
these grades has all the needed opportunities for work, exer- 
cise, bathing, religious observance and hospital care, without 
coming in contact with another. The first, or lowest, grade 
prisoners are to be in solitary confinement from two to six 
months. ‘They have no school, and are given no work for 
three months unless they ask for it. At the end of that 
time they are comfe//ed to work at some monotonous employ- 
ment till they have earned marks enough for promotion. __ 

In the second grade school is compulsory, and work is 
paid for to a small extent. 

In the third grade the men are prepared for freedom by 
conditional liberty under some kind of surveillance. 

Industries are to be introduced, not for the sake of pro- 
duction, but for the moral reform of the criminal. It is 
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believed that the State has a right to require the convicts 
to work enough to assist in their own support, but that the 
chief aim of the reformatory should be not to make money, 
but to regenerate the soul, to cultivate the intelligence and 
to direct the feelings of the inmates, so that they may be 
returned to society thoroughly reformed and fitted to be 
useful citizens. be : 

Eight hundred men can be cared for in this prison, which 
is the highest number fixed by most penologists as proper 
to be placed under one management. : 

On one side of the penitentiary is to be built a prison for 
accommodating one hundred and eighty women, and on the 
other one for four hundred boys, to be admitted between the 
ages of eight and ten and retained till eighteen. These 
reformatories are to be similar in construction, and carried 
on in the same general way. 

It may seem that the Belem prison is loathsome beyond 
anything in the United States. Unhappily, it is but a picture 
on a larger scale of the average county jail throughout the 
United States——none worse than those in which federal 
prisoners are kept. And, even if there be cruel discipline in 
Belem, it cannot be so brutal as is the treatment of convicts 
under the lease system of the Southern States. 

On the other hand, here is a nation whose hands are 
hardly free from fighting and wars, weighed down with un- 
favorable monetary conditions, with a mixed population, 
speaking more than a hundred different languages and 
dialects, to deal with, which has already a model reformatory, 
costing between two and three millions of dollars, in which 
federal prisoners are to be treated with justice and intelli- 
gence. 

A law demanding such an institution stands on the statute 
books of the United States; but, without an appropriation to 
embody the statute in stone and iron, it is a dead letter. 
It must fairly be admitted that Mexico in this matter is far 
ahead of the United States with its boasted advance in 
prison reform. 

Not only is the death penalty to be given up for men,— 
Mexico has never condemned a woman to death,— but 
another stride in advance is to be the adoption of the 
Bertillon system of measurements and records, for which 
prison reformers in the United States have long clamored 
in vain. It is fully expected that with the inauguration of 
the new reformatory this wonderfully scientific and _satis- 
factory system will be at once put into operation. 

With a national public school system and compulsory 
attendance, and a way of treating criminals that shall secure 
their betterment, if not their entire reform, one may naturally 
look forward to seeing crime decrease in our neighbor re- 
public. 


Berlin Letter. 


The capital city of the German Empire is dominated by 
officialism; and the State Church—the United Lutheran 
and Reformed Church —constitutes no exception to the 
general rule. The most striking aspect, accordingly, which 
the religious conditions present to the observer, is that of 
their official character. The single church (Gemeinde) is or- 
ganized with its twelve elders and its so-called representa- 
tives, numbering thirty-six. Above the individual churches 
stands in every province the consistorium, composed of jurists 
and theologians; and over all is the supreme council of the 
Church for the Prussian State, similarly constituted. F inally, 
the emperor is the head of the Church. The relation of the 
separate church organizations to the powers over it is one of 
a subordination inconsistent with the spirit of Protestant- 
ism and unfavorable to free religious development. The 
Gemeinde may elect a preacher; but its election amounts to 
no more than a recommendation to the consistorium, which 
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has the appointing power. It not infrequently occurs that a 
preacher of liberal tendencies is chosen by a church, and his 
confirmation is refused by the consistorium.— Since the 
church is disposed to insist upon its right of choice, the man 
is often re-elected; and thus the matter remains a long time 
undecided, for officialism is slow in its movements, and the 
question may go to the supreme council. The church will 
very likely win in the end, but the victory is gained at the 
cost of no little irritation. 

One of the consequences of this officialism growing out of 
the relation of the Church to the State appears in the attitude 
of the individual toward the religious institution. To a 
deplorable degree this attitude is simply and only official. 
The interest which a man feels in a church that he directly 
supports and helps to control is wholly wanting. Voluntary 
individual support and control are factors of church life that 
are unknown in the State Church. Every man who is a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Church (the so-called Landeskirche) must 
pay a church tax, which is ro per cent. of his tax paid to the 
State. This is voluntary only in the sense that it can be 
avoided by withdrawing from the Church. But here official- 
ism shows its power; for almost every German has an official 
pride in belonging to the institution, so that this avoidance of 
the tax is comparatively rare. It is regarded as respectable 
and dignified to have a seat in the church in whose district 
he resides, and to have his children confirmed at the proper 
age, and receive the attendant religious instruction. But he 
rarely goes to church himself, and the congregations are 
mostly composed of women. I am informed by one of the 
prominent pastors here that after confirmation the children 
are, for the most part, rarely seen in church. The absence of 
the greater portion of the members from the church services 
is manifest when one considers that the membership of the 
churches in Berlin is from ten thousand to fifty thousand 
each, and that the auditoriums will seat from twelve hundred 
to two thousand people. Besides, one rarely sees the sittings 
all occupied at the ordinary services. Two classes of the 
people are conspicuously absent— the educated and _ profes- 
sional and official, on the one hand, and the laboring classes, 
on the other. Only a conspicuously able preacher of the two 
or three attached to each church can draw from the immense 
number of its communicants a considerable audience. 

Theologically, the State Church by no means presents a 
uniformity. About one-fourth of the preachers in Berlin rep- 
resent the liberal tendency ; and a considerable number of the 
rest are moderately liberal as contrasted with the strictly 
orthodox, or “ positives.” I had the good fortune to be in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the liberal Wahi-Verein, an 
organization for promoting the election of liberal officials in 
the chuxches, where I heard two addresses from prominent 
preachers, in which they expressed themselves with entire 
freedom on theological questions. Regarding the fatherhood 
and love of God, the humanity of Jesus, interpretation, the 
atonement, and destiny, their views were in accord with those 
of our American Unitarians and Universalists. From one 
of those addresses, that by Dr. Kirmes, who is the foremost 
preacher in Berlin, it appeared that the two great obstacles to 
the liberal cause are the conservative officialism and the in- 
difference of the really liberal cultivated classes, who are 
strong enough in numbers and influence to give a preponder- 
ating weight to their convictions, if they would make them- 
selves felt. Dr. Kirmes said in the course of his brilliant 
address that what the liberal cause needed was another 
Luther, and he prophesied that such a leader would event- 
ually appear. These men represent in the pulpit substan- 
tially the apprehension of Christianity which Dr. Pfleiderer 
represents in the university. Like him, they are men of pro- 
found ethical and religious feeling; and it is this aspect of 
their thought which finds expression in their sermons. Dog- 
matic theological sermons are not preached from the Berlin 
pulpits. I have not come much in contact with the moder- 
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ately liberal ministers; but I conclude, from what I can 
gather, that they represent a type of theology which may be 
compared with that of the Andover and Yale schools and of 
the liberal Congregational preachers in the United States. 
Many of them belong to the Ritschlian school in some of its 
various shades, which is probably most numerously repre- 
sented at present in the State Church. Its rationalism in 
the interpretation of Scripture, particularly in the construc- 
tion of Paulinism, denotes a transitional stage in theological 
progress. 

In view of the great number of members the position of the 
preacher is laborious. But there is a compensation in the in- 
dependence enjoyed; for a minister once appointed is ap- 
pointed for life; and, when infirmity requires his retirement, 
he receives a pension adequate to his support. The profes- 
sors in the universities enjoy similar advantages. The 
church tax and the incomes of the older churches, from 
properties inherited from the Catholic régime, render the 
maintenance of the several organizations tolerably easy, 
Much besides is done for the poor threugh organization in 
the congregations, and also for missions, home and foreign. 
A collection is taken at every service for one of these objects 
as the people leave the churches. It is not easy to say 
whether the minister’s task is rendered more difficult by the 
freedom of the German Sunday with its open theatres. 


_ Pleasure resorts are closed certain hours on Sunday by the 


police, and the theatres are open in the afternoon and after 
the six o’clock religious services in the evening. Their inter- 
ference, while not direct, is probably actual. 

The service is ritual and formal. The X7ister in a dress 
suit opens the door of the minister’s room, before which he 
stands during the introductory services, when it is time for 
him to enter at the close of the first hymn, which is sung by 
the congregation. He comes in dressed in a black robe, and 
bows before the altar, where stands a crucifix, sometimes of- 
fensively large, between two tall lighted candles. He reads 
a service in which all the responses are made by the congre- 
gation in singing, with organ accompaniment. One selection 
only is sung by a trained chorus choir, who disappear after 
their performance. The Apostles’ Creed is recited at every 
service. After the intrdductory exercises the preacher ap- 
pears in the lofty pulpit, and delivers the sermon, which he is 
forbidden to read. It is generally written and memorized. 
After the sermon he appears again at the altar for special 
prayers in behalf of the Church and the emperor, and for a 
brief service with responses sung by the congregation stand- 
ing, after which he pronounces a benediction, and retires to his 
room, while the people sit down and sing a verse of a hymn 
before dispersing. The service is on the whole solemn and 
impressive, and of striking simplicity. During the opening 
liturgical exercises the congregation stands, and all rise and 
remain upon their feet while the minister reads his text. His 
«“ Amen ” at the conclusion of it is the signal for them to be 
seated, and listen to the sermon. 

One ought, perhaps, to have studied the religious condi- 
tions here more than the present writer has, in order to be 
able to determine to what extent the State Church is a power 
in the life of the people. To a superficial observation, how- 
ever, it appears that with all its officialism, and perhaps by 
reason of this, it is not a great ethical and spiritual force. 
It is cherished by the middle classes, who are the principal 
attendants upon its services, and on whom it exerts not a 
little religious influence. The wealthy, cultivated profes- 
sional and official classes, who stand aloof from it, are loyal 
to it as an institution, as they are loyal to the government, 
and would give their blood and treasure in its defence. 
While they believe it to be a buttress to morality, they are 
indifferent to its dogmas: They are the chief support of the 
officialism which reacts upon them to separate them from a 


living interest and participation in its religious ministries. 
ORELLO CONE. 
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possess? one almost superstitiously asks. 


Blof) 
Under the Leaves, 


A carpet all of faded brown, 
On the gray bough a dove that grieves: 
Death seemeth here to have his own, 
But the spring violets nestle down 
Under the leaves. 


A brow austere and sad gray eyes, 

Locks in which Care her silver weaves ; 
Hope seemeth tombed no more to rise, 
But God he knoweth on what wise 
Love for Love’s sunshine waiting lies 

Under the leaves. 


— William Herbert Carruth. 


Che Pulpit. 


Seeing the Unseen. 


BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.”— HEB. xi. 1. 

Of the thousands of tourists who in these days make the 
coastwise run from Rockland, Me., to the island of Mt. De- 
sert, and note through what a bewildering labyrinth of narrow 
channels and among what countless archipelagoes the steam- 
boat has to wind her way, very few would be able to con- 
ceive it possible to make the same run equally successfully 
through a fog so thick that one could not see half a boat’s 
length ahead. And yet this is a feat constantly performed in 
safety. As an instructive, practical lesson, therefore, in the 
possibility of running by faith, and not by sight,—a lesson 
of thousand-fold application in every man’s personal life,— it 
would, I think, handsomely repay the majority of the 
churches of the land to send scot-free on this especial trip 
their ministerial guides, with positive orders to wait in Rock- 
land for a dense fog, and then, in the steering-house, to sit 
down humbly at the feet of the pilot, and, with a strict eye on 
the future good of their flocks, try to learn how in the world 
the thing possibly can be done. 

Certainly, as a school for the exercise of p/ysica/ faith, few 
earthly situations equal a Down-East fog. If faith is the 
evidence of things mot seen, supplying data as absolutely to be 
relied on as those of actual sight, here is the occasion for its 
exercise. So far as every-day sight is concerned, not a trace 
is to be had whether there is a rock dead ahead or an island 
to port or starboard; not a trace whether tide or wind 
is insensibly drifting the steamer north, south, east, or west, 
or of whether it is answering a little more sluggishly or a 
little more quickly to helm or paddle-wheel. All this has to 
be taken on sheer mental trust in the validity of previous 
data carefully noted and stored up in the mind, and that, too, 
without the help of a ray of sunshine lighting up to view 
headland, sail, island, or open water. Yet on the vessel 
goes, making her landings at a dozen points, and keeping 
her time as accurately as on a day of bright sunshine. 

What magical divining power does this Prospero of a pilot 
No magical di- 
vining power. ll is the practical outcome, as has been said, 
of stored-up mental impressions of hundreds and hundreds of 
like runs in fair weather. The pilot diligently used his eyes 
when he had a chance to see, only to be able to get along 
without them when he could not see. And so the man fi- 
nally became a sensitive mental chart himself, with all the cur- 
rents, soundings, distances, running times, and all the turns 
and twists of the channels incarnated in his own intelligence 
and instincts. How did he still see these things? In his 
mind’s eye. 

“The children of this world,” saith the Scripture, “are 
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wiser in their day and generation than the children of light.” 
Certainly, in the pilot-house one is inclined to think so, as 
he asks himself how many men and women he knows who 
are able to steer their way as triumphantly through the 
bewildering fogs that beset human life in the like absolute 
reliance on facts and principles deduced from observations 
in fair weather. And why not? Simply because, in a deep 
sense of responsibility to themselves and others, they have 
not trained themselves, as has this pilot,to do it. Foolishly 
they think eyes were made only to see with instead of, on a 
thousand occasions, to do without, thus subjecting them- 
selves to a slavish dependence which, on so foggy a planet as 
this, is a fault of the most capital order. Still more fatally 
again do many refuse to recognize mental fogs as fogs at 
all; indeed, the thicker they are, insisting so much the more 
positively on being surrounded by perfectly normal weather, 
in which they see things just as they are. Is it sheer para- 
dox to assert this? Not at all. 

Fall, for example, under the spell of a severe visitation of 
mental depression,— so common an experience in this our 
human life,— and see how it has blotted out all the data 
given us for our guidance in the day of cheerful sunshine. 
We shall never be happy again, we shall never have another 
fruitful idea, our health is gone, our fortune wrecked, nobody 
cares for us. And yet through just such fog as this may 
we have to steer for months as preachers, business men, 
parents, neighbors. One thing only, then, can help us,— our 
power —feebly at first, more strongly by degrees — to call 
up and act upon the data of our saner and healthier states of 
mind. Now must we walk by faith, and not sight; for sight 
shows nothing to cheer and guide, and faith alone makes 
visible even phantom gleams of the sunny headlands and 
soaring spires and quiet harbors hidden for a time in the 
dense mist. Out of szgh/, truly! but out of mzmd would 
then be our shipwreck. Out of sight, all the more in mind, 
must now be our refuge. 

Absolutely, then, in this our mortal life, must we learn to 
emancipate ourselves, as far as weakness permits, from imme- 
diate dependence on the reports of the outward senses, and 
to be able to substitute for them tenacious memories, tangible 
imaginative reproductions of what these outward senses once 
showed us. Only terrible is it to lose the guidance of imme- 
diate perception, without this substitution of the inward eye 
seeing the else invisible. For now set in the blinding fogs 
of fear, prejudice, gloom, suspicion, while none the less we 
have to steer our voyage of life straight through them. As 
an offset to these, faith must be “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Every day do 
we reap fresh illustrations of the truth, “If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

What, for example, can be more baffling and depressing 
than to have to do with a friend who can run and steer only 
by sight? So long as he can fall back on regular letters or 
has ocular demonstration of our cheery greetings and kindly 
acts, he is sure all is right in his relations with us; but as 
soon as, moody or troubled or engrossed, we fail to show the 
customary external signs of friendly feelings, he is all adrift. 
Down settles a thick fog of morbid sensitiveness, suspicion, 
depression, over his mind. The ten years or more that have 
been shown of steady friendship, ought they not to furnish 
mental data enough to enable him to run by dead reckoning 
for a little while at least, till we or he clear up? Alas! he 
has given himself no training in this, has developed no power 
to call up vivid images of these; and so is helpless in the fog. 
No! we cry, God grant us the friend who, though we have 
not met for years, comes up radiant in the memory of our 
last meeting, sure of just such a cordial one again. 

Surely, a matter of deeper practical import than this can 
hardly be conceived. How much of domestic life is, if not 
spoiled, at least secretly imbittered, by this same lack of never 
having learned to run by “dead reckoning”! There are 
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periods of “sight” when a husband may indulge in shows 
of fondness to his wife twenty times a day or dance his 
children on his knee as many times, thus evidencing to the 
senses what a loving heart he has. But, if all this is outright 
forgotten the moment he becomes careworn and dejected, and 
the wife takes straight to her pillow, weeping that her once 
fond one has ceased to love her, while the children gaze 
mournfully out the window at the opposite orphan asylum,— 
why, then, what are eyes but a snare and a delusion, needing 
to be abolished? ‘Truly, nothing forgiving, cheery, magnan- 
imous, can there be in domestic relations where the hus- 
band and wife cannot run as loyally and courageously through 
the inevitable seasons of fog as they do thankfully through 
those of bright weather. Until the rare qualities are brought 
out that render this possible, neither has risen to the moral 
grandeur of the relation. 

Let these illustrations — though they might be multiplied 
indefinitely — suffice for what is meant in our strictly human 
relations by running by sight in sunshine and running through 
fog by dead reckoning. But what, indeed, is our poor hu- 
manity’s whole story in the higher realm of personal religious 
experience, with its alternations of hope and fear, joy and 
doubt, but a repetition of the same! Times are there when 
the grateful heart cries in rapture of praise to God, “ More 
in number are thy mercies than the sands on the seashore ” ; 
times, again, when, broken and overwhelmed, wounded, 
bruised, cruelly wronged, bereaved, it cries, “ Who will show 
us any good?” Where, indeed, in all religious literature — 
unless in the scene of the garden of Gethsemane — has this 
pathetic experience found such utterance as in that forty- 
second Psalm, “ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks,” 
to which the soul in trouble so instinctively turns? Now 
pierces the wail of darkness and despair, “ All thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over me” ; now voices itself the struggle 
to break through the dark cloud in sunlit faith, “‘ Yet the 
Lord will command his loving-kindness in the daytime, and 
in the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 
God of my life.” 

Therefore is it of ourselves we are reading in this Psalm, 
and it is the mingled pathos and triumph of our own per- 
sonal experience that re-echoes its strain. The two thousand 
years since its birth have vanished away; and, lo! it is voice 
of to-day, cry of our own hearts. Through such tragic ex- 
periences alone, and the soul’s Jacob wrestle with the light 
and gloom they embody, is the life of ultimate victorious faith 
ever wrought out. To revive the memories of the days of 
sunshine till they gleam through the days of darkness, and 
thus keep stout-hearted enough to believe that 


“ The tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled,” — 


stout-hearted enough to cry, “ Though clouds and darkness 
surround thee, yet righteousness and judgment are the eternal 
habitation of thy throne!’’—this alone is to make of faith 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” f 
Is it not, then, and must it not be, with faith in things 
spiritual, faith in our highest intuitions, precisely as it is with 
faith in things purely physical. It is of the very essence of 
the human mind that it shall be subject to fluctuations be- 
tween trust and doubt, cheer and gloom. No barometer 
responds more sensitively to atmospheric influences or more 
inevitably rises or falls from rainy to fair, from serene to tem- 
pestuous. A forgetful observer, indeed, must he be who has 
not a thousand times noted how true this holds of his rela- 
tions with the most every-day physical events. After weeks 
for example, of radiant weather, in which the world has 
stood revealed a miracle of beauty, there sets in one of our 
protracted easterly storms. Day after day, the celestial blue 
is blotted out of the sky, the rain dashes in sheets against 
the window-panes, and gullies into torrents the roads, all 
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charm and variety of form and color are washed out of the 
landscape, a dank, unintermitting presence of chill is the one 
sensation, till at last the mind grows despairing through lack 
of stimulating cheer, and there arises the inevitable cry of 
practical despair : “ Has the sun clean gone forever? Is there 
any sun triumphant in the heavens?” All too feeble at such 
times is imagination to realize the startling fact that, could 
we mount up on high a single mile, we should behold his 
blazing orb shining in intolerable splendor on the reverse 
side of those very clouds that shut us in in a world of such 
gloom. Yes, in vain we try reassuringly to grasp it, that, in 
the very hour in which —as far as any revival of spirit is 
hoped for —we are doubting the very existence of the sun, 
in that very hour are we witnessing one of his most stu- 
pendous feats,— ay, that it is his triumphant power alone that 
has evaporated from the ocean, and lifted into the sky and 
convoyed by the clouds those very deluges of the rain he is 
now pouring down, that he “ may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater.” 

One transcendent experience of what in the self-same 
hour all this may involve of rapture or despair to two differ- 
ently placed sets of us poor mortals will remain vivid for- 
ever in my memory. I was standing with three dear friends 
on the top of the Faulhorn, a peak in Switzerland, some nine 
thousand feet in height. From it, in full sublime sight, are 
the great giants of the Alps, the Wetterhorn, the Shreck- 
horn, the Finster-Aarhorn, the Monk, Eiger, and Jungfrau, 
their peaks crowned with snow, and their Titanic flanks plung- 
ing in rock bastions down to the zone of the emerald-green 
pasture lands. It so chanced, however, that three thousand 
feet still below us there stretched out a great sea of cloud, 
soft and fleecy-white as carded wool; a great sea which, as 
it won the flanks of the mighty giants, was swirled up their 
sides, till, lo! irresistibly, the vision of a vast ocean rolling its 
billows against a coast-line of stupendous mountain ranges, 
and dashing in spray a thousand feet into the air. Finally, 
as it sank toward the horizon line, the sun ploughed great 
gulfs of gold through this sea of glory, while the spray, 
leaping exultingly on high, shone with the prismatic colors 
of a thousand rainbows. Under the oppression of such 
overpowering sublimity our hearts almost ceased to beat. 
“ No man can see God, and live,” was the overwhelming feel- 
ing; and yet, triumphantly, ‘‘ We are seeing him, and rejoic- 
ing in him, with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Gradually, as all this pomp slowly faded away, and there 
was succeeding that ashen-gray, spectral twilight that comes 
over the Alps after sunset, it chanced that, on looking down 
the side of our own mountain-peak, we saw, far below, three 
travellers just emerging through the sea of cloud on their 
way up to the summit. A climb of an hour and a half was 
still before them; and, when at last they reached our little 
inn, we found that they were wet to the skin, and pierced to the 
very marrow with cold and fatigue. Oh! they had had such 
a miserable afternoon of it, they said. They had expected 
to reach the summit before sunset; but the rain had poured 
down in torrents, the pathway was gullied out of recognition, 
and they could not see twenty feet ahead. Meanwhile we 
had been on this mount of transfiguration. 

What a literal transcript on the physical side is all this of 
our spiritual’ life! Seasons are there of inward sunshine 
when all goes according to our heart’s desire. Our health 
is strong, our children happy, our work prospers, mind, heart, 
and soul, rejoice together in congenial harmony. Then the 
clouds roll up, and in sets one of our protracted easterly 
spiritual storms, in which all light and color go out of life. 
Health fails, our plans miscarry, our children die, the mind 
is baffled with doubt, the heart wounded and bruised. And 
then the cry: “ Who will-show us any good? Is there a God 
of love or mercy?” 

Now comes a veritable crisis in our being. Now come our 
days of exposure to the shipwreck of spiritual faith, of ex- 
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posure to hauntings of melancholy, to outbreaks of bitterness, 
to sneers of cynicism. Ay, these are the days in which many 
a man or woman contracts the habit of lifelong despondency, 
complaint, or mockery. Which shall prevail to shape our 
will, to determine our steadfast attitude toward God,— engulf- 
ment under the waves and billows that are gone over us or 
power to recall the love, beauty, and gladness that have been 
living witnesses in the past to the creative glory? To hold 
on with patience and waiting, as the drowning man to the rope 
thrown him, may be all we are capable of: our only prayer, 
“Suffer me not for any pains of death to fall away from 
thee!” But, ah! in that prayer lies everything. In that 
death wrestle with the terrible angel of the Lord are we 
secretly storing up an inward power that later on, when the 
clouds shall break away, shall surprise us with its elastic leap 
to joy and thanksgiving. 

On this ground, therefore, I hold to be little less than 
wanton cruelty a great deal in the strain of preaching so 
often indulged in, which depicts the great saints and heroes 
of righteousness in the world’s sacred story as living ever on 
the mountain top of triumph,—a strain of preaching which 
leaves so many a humble soul in the congregation, all the 
while pathetically struggling with a crushing burden of ill- 
health, loneliness, or bereavement, prostrate in despair. 
Have such creatures, one cries in blank amazement or 
blazing wrath, ever read a chapter in the pages of reli- 
gious biography? Have they ever so much as turned the 
leaves of their bibles, to hear the moan of Elijah, the eagle 
of the prophets of the old dispensation, supplicating God 
that he might die, to share the agony of Jesus in Geth- 
semane or hear his cry from the cross, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” No! baptized into the font of 
the mystery and terror of suffering, it was, with these 
elect ones, as with us all—through struggle even unto strang- 
ling with the waves and billows that had gone over them 
that they at last emerged alive, in commingled awe and 
thanksgiving to kneel on the strand of rescue, and there 
to find how with God/the night shineth as the day, the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike to him. Thus alone did 
the holiest and bravest at last fathom the deeps of the divine 
secret that “he that sows in tears shall reap in joy; he that 
goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
return again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Old age is lovely as seen in a life of more than fourscore 
years, brightened by a Christ faith, and rich in peace and 
joy. — Solon W. Bush. 

od 

Setting out on thy soul’s pilgrimage, unite to thyself what 
hearts thou canst. Know well that a hundred holy temples 
of Mecca have not the value of a heart— Omar Khayydém. 


4 


Patient, hopeful waiting is hard work, when it is the only 
work possible to us in a emergency. But patient waiting 1s 
in its time the highest duty of a faithful soul— 4 C. Zrum- 
bull. 

a 

O God, who makest cheerfulness the companion of 
strength, but apt to leave us in time of weakness: we hum- 
bly beseech thee that if, for our unworthiness or in thy sov- 
ereign wisdom, thou sendest tribulation, yet, for thy mercy’s 
sake, deny us not the comfort of patience. Thou wilt not 
lay more upon us than thou wilt enable us to bear; but, 
since the fretfulness of our spirits is more hurtful than the 
heaviness of our burden, grant us that inner calmness which 
comes when we feel thee with us, and give us grace to own 
that thou doest all things well. Amen.— 2, Crompton Jones, 
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The Shakespeare Museum. 


A desk by school-boy hand all hacked and hewed, 
A yellow parchment whose inscription rude 
Spells out his name to signify a debt, 

A pair of foils, a ring in mourning set, 

A fragment from the mulberry-tree, are here: 

Are these memorials that we fain would see 

All parcelled, labelled, given pedigree? 


The lute that shrewish Kate a pillory made 

For sweet Bianca’s unoffending head ; 

A faded petal from the cowslip’s cell 

Where Ariel rocked and hummed his ‘‘ Ding-dong bell’’ ; 
The magic wand that from the “ vasty deep ” 

At Prospero’s bidding called the dead from sleep; 

The letter writ by sad Antonio . 

Which turned an hour of bliss to darkest woe ; 


Of Romeo’s tell-tale cord a single strand 

Once touched by that ‘‘ white wonder,”’ Juliet’s hand; 
One of Dame Quickly’s goblets “‘ parcel gilt” ; 

The sword by Falstaff hacked even to the hilt; 

That handkerchief of magic web and charm 

Which wrought true Desdemona deadly harm,— 
Such are the relics known to souls devout, 

Unmarred of time, untouched by breath of doubt. 


— Louise Manning Hodgkins. 


Bacchylides, 


From the point of view of pure litera- 
ture, none of these recoveries [of ancient 
literature] is to be compared for a moment 
with the last. In Bacchylides we welcome 
back one of the sweetest of old Greek 
singers. So he was rated by the ancients, — 
notably, by that Mecenas of the fifth cen- 
tury, Hiero of Syracuse, who preferred him 
even to Pindar; and he appears to have held 
his place as a popular favorite for a thousand 
years. Then he vanishes out of the world’s 
ken,—all of him but a hundred-odd lines 
that had drifted down to us in the wreck 
of ancient literature,— until recently another 
Egyptian tomb was rifled, and the most pre- 
cious of its plunder found its way to the 
British Museum. It was a torn papyrus roll, 
some fifteen feet in aggregate length, with 
thirty-nine columns, containing twenty meas- 
urably complete poems, which range from 
fourteen to two hundred lines in extent. 
The roll was written about the middle of 
the first century B.c.,—possibly, before the 
burning of the great Alexandrian library in 
B.C. 48,—but was not consigned to its long 
repose before the end of the century follow- 
ing. It was an easy matter to identify the 
author, for twenty-four out of the one hun- 
dred and seven lines of Bacchylides already 
known to us are found again in the papyrus. 

To all who concern themselves directly 
with classical literature, this new book, 
which has waited twenty-four centuries for 
a publisher, must for the present overshadow 
all other new books. But has it any message 
for a wider public? It is in the conviction 
that these old songs appeal to man as man, 
in every age and clime the same, that they 
are here considered. And there has hardly 
been an age between the old fifth and the 
new nineteenth century more responsive than 
our own to the dominant note of Bacchylides. 
For he is, first of all, the laureate of manly 
sport,—not of a mere muscular athleticism, 
but of that old Greek discipline which 
wrought at once on brawn and brain, and 
which made Olympia a training-school in 
patriotism and religion, as well as a nursery 
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of art and song. Of the twenty odes now 
recovered, fourteen celebrate victories in the 
national games. Readers of Pindar need not 
be reminded that the epinician ode took a 
wide and high range, often comparable to the 
sweep of our great secular commemoration 
odes. 

It is to be hoped that some true poet of 
our time may yet sing all these sweet songs 
over again for English ears. Meantime, any 
true interpretation, however faulty in form, 
must let something of the old poet’s spirit 
shine through. His dramatic power, his 
rapid movement, his serene simplicity, must 
appeal to the modern reader.—/. Jrving 
Manatt, in the Review of Reviews. 


Literature. 


The Hopedale Community.* 


When the ‘‘Autobiography’’ of that very 
sane and saintly social reformer, Adin Bal- 
lou, was published two years ago, it seemed 
to many of this generation a play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? which omitted, not Hamlet himself, but 
the most important part of the action. The 
‘Hopedale Community,’’ one of the most 
rational attempts ever made to work out 
Christian Socialism in common life, was not 
described in Mr. Ballou’s volume, but simply 
because it seemed to demand full and sepa- 
rate treatment. This history we now have in 
some four hundred pages, written by Mr. 
Ballou in 1876, and edited by his son-in-law, 
Rev. W. S. Heywood. One must feel some 
regret that the narrative was not more con- 
densed, so that it would be insured that wide 
reading which is due to its actual impor- 
tance; for the Hopedale Community has 
much to teach social reformers of this gener- 
ation. But brevity was one of the very few 
virtues omitted in the make-up of the win- 
ning and truly Christian optimist who estab- 
lished the community. His life and work 
we may hope to see set forth some time in 
a proportion and a literary form that will 
command a large hearing. 

In the mean time there must be not a few 
persons who will be greatly interested and 
profited by the perusal of this volume as it 
stands. It is an eminently fair and kindly 
account of this notable experiment in Chris- 
tian socialism by the man who was its in- 
spirer and guide. Adin Ballou was one of 
the ethical Universalist clergymen called 
Restorationists, when he was led by the great 
interest in social reform sixty years ago to 
observe forcibly the wide division between 
the letter and the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, on the one hand, and the general prac- 
tice of the ‘‘Christian’’ world, on the other. 
Existing society seemed to him organically 
defective, and no number of gradual modifi- 
cations of it in the direction of peace and 
good will would suffice. In company with 
several like-minded clergymen of the same 
faith (of whom Rev. William H. Fish is the 
single survivor: long-advanced age has had 
no power to quench his devotion to the hu- 


* History OF THE HoprpALe CoMMUNITY FROM ITS 
INCEPTION TO ITS VIRTUAL SUBMERGENCE IN THE Hopr— 
DALE ParisH. By Adin Ballou, William S, Heywood, 
editor. pp. xvii, 415. Lowell, Mass.: Thompson & Hill. 
The Vox Populi Press. 
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manities of religion) and other believers in 
the new order, he initiated the Hopedale 


‘Community in 1841, there being thirty-two 


members in all. Thé ‘‘Standard’’ of the 
faith demanded virtual withdrawal from or- 
dinary civil society, the holding of office and 
voting being renounced. The community 
was to be self-sustaining, while paying taxes 
from which it derived no benefit. A tract of 
land was purchased in the town of Milford, 
Mass. ; and for fifteen years the community 
continued its varied existence, sometimes 
with a deficit at the end of the year, some- 
times with a small surplus, but finally get- 
ting into too deep water, financially, in 1856. 
In the early part of this year the two men 
who held three-fourths of the stock of the 
joint-stock association decided to withdraw 
their capital. This was not at all a case of 
Satan among the sons of God; for the two 
brothers Draper were men of high character 
and unsullied reputation. Mr. Ballou’s men- 
tal suffering was inevitably acute and pro- 
longed over the failure of this experiment 
which he had conceived with so much con- 
sistency and carried out so devotedly. ‘‘But 
I was able finally to rise above it, and am 
now not only reconciled to my seeming 
calamity, but rejoice in it. Regarding 
things as I do at present, I would not 
lift a finger to save such a community from 
its legitimate, predetermined fate. It served 
as a school of valuable experience to its 
members and others connected with it, and as 
an instructive lesson to those who looked 
upon it and knew of its varied fortunes 
and to»coming generations. Such, in the 
Providence of the all-wise, all-loving Fa- 
ther, was its mission; and that mission it 
fulfilled. ’’ 

There can be few questions concerning the 
principles or the history of the Hopedale 
Community which are not answered fully 
in this detailed exposition of its fortunes. 
This is not the place to reproduce even the 
most important of these data. Mr. Ballou 
points out very philosophically, and in an 
admirable spirit, several minor reasons why 
the attempt met financial disaster, and would 
infallibly have met it in the course of time. 
The main reason for failure was, however, 
moral,—the reason that Dr. Channing pointed 
out in a kindly way in 1841. The right 
kind of character, the needful type of man, 
had not been developed, and will not, prob- 
ably, be developed for ages to come. The 
question which Channing and Adin Ballou 
hardly thought of raising we can hardly put 
by in this later day and time, possessed, as 
they were not, by the thought of evolution. 
Attempts to manufacture a society contradict 
this thought; and the inquiry whether actual 
men are not, on the whole, probably more 
reasonable, more vigorous, more satisfactory, 
and more in accord with the fundamental 
facts of life than men would be who would 
be needed to make such a community a suc- 
cess, is not to be answered at once in the 
negative! The kind of man morally who 
would deserve the success of the Christian 
Socialist state would make the present order 
a success as well, just as Mr. Bryce says 
the men of early Massachusetts could have 
worked our Constitution. Mr. Ballou’s con- 
ception of a regeneration of entire society, 
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on the lines of the Hopedale Community, I 
cannot hold to be a sure forecast. I must 
believe that his ideal was, intellectually, too 
limited and too obviously ethical to do jus- 
tice to the increasing richness of advancing 
civilization. But the spirit in which he 
wrought was altogether admirable; and it is 
a deep impression of converse with one of 
the salt of the earth that we receive from this 
volume,—a volume for which a permanent 
and important place has been waiting in the 
history of social reform. 
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CHRISTINA ROossETTI. 
and Critical Study. By Mackenzie Bell. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2. 50. —Chris- 
tina Rossetti lived a life as sequestered as 
Mrs. Browning’s would have been, had she 
remained Elizabeth Barrett, and never been 
borne out into the world by the strong will 
and the stronger love of her husband. Chris- 
tina was one of a famous family, placed in 
the centre of a society that was always intel- 
lectual, and might have been brilliant; but 
she lived and died in a nunlike austerity 
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that can be understood best by those most in 
sympathy with her exalted, artistic, melan- 
choly verse. She wrote out of what her 
brother Gabriel called ‘‘feminine ascetic 
passion,’’ and her life was keyed to a pitch 
too high to be naturally maintained. Twice 
she was offered marriage by suitors to whom 
she was ‘‘favorably disposed,’’ and for one 
of whom, at least, she suffered much. Both 
times she refused on account of religious 
scruples, since the first was a Roman Catho- 
lic, the second ‘‘either not a Christian at all 
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or else a Christian of vague and heterodox 
views.’’ During the last three months of her 
life she was most gloomy concerning her own 
spiritual state; and, to quote her brother’s 
words again, although she continued ‘‘be- 
lieving in the promises of the gospel as in- 
terpreted by theologians, her sense of its 
threatenings was very lively.’’ Yet there 
was, of course, another side to her character ; 
and it is in revealing this that Mr. Bell has 
done good service. Her literary sympathies 
were certainly not narrow, the practical side 
of her nature was continually developed 
through her devotion to her family, and she 
had considerable interest in the social ques- 
tions of the day. On the latter she could 
differ from her friends charmingly, as wit- 
ness her letter to Augusta Webster on woman 
suffrage. Her objection to this reform was 
the fundamental objection that the Bible is 
based on an unalterable distinction between 
the duties and privileges and position of men 
and women. ‘The fact that the priesthood is 
exclusively man’s left her no doubt that the 
highest functions in this world are not open 
to both sexes. Nevertheless, no one can read 
her letter without feeling the sweetness and 
generosity of the woman herself. It is inter- 
esting to trace, so far as the biography 
allows, the reciprocal influence of Christina 
and her brother Gabriel, whose deeply relig- 
ious and mystical temperament did not pre- 
vent him from thinking for himself, both in 
religion and politics. The four closing 
chapters of the book are devoted to the study 
of Miss Rossetti’s writings, and they contain 
much that is of general interest. It is true 
that all of her poems that will live might be 
put between the covers of a single small vol- 
ume. Yet that little is so truly lyrical, so 
nobly artistic, that it places her name safe 
among the number of those who have written 
what the world will not willingly let fade out 
of remembrance. 


THE LAST 
A Turkish 
Translated by 


THE LION OF JANINA; OR, 
DAYS OF THE JANISSARIES. 
novel. By Maurus Jokai. 
R. Nisbet Bain. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. —Slowly we are becoming 
acquainted with the vigorous work of the old 
Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jokai. Living 
on the borders of Turkey, he has naturally 
chosen for a subject the lion of Janina, —that 
old, redoubtable, half-mythical, heroic brig- 
and of the first quarter of our century,— Ali 
Pasha. Dumas has already used him, and 
he fits well into any scheme of splendid ro- 
mance. In his love of luxury, in his delight 
in his harem, in his cruelty, his absolute 
disregard of all the rights of other men, and 
in the vigorous, indomitable spirit which 
carried him on through fourscore years of 
rapine, license, and rebellion, the lion of 
Janina was a typical Turk. The story fol- 
lows the main lines of history, but with con- 
stant and romantic embellishment of the 
Monte Cristo order. The citadel and treas- 
ury of the old marauder (whose teeth at sev- 
enty-nine were as white as a girl’s) was. a 
marvel of construction. There were hidden 
chambers, torture-rooms, underground pas- 
sages, secret stairways, and hollow walls, of 
which the secrets were known only to the 
master of the fortress. All 


the architects 
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and workmen he had quietly destroyed when 
their work was done. Here was gathered 
everything which could delight the senses, 
feed the avarice, or satisfy the cruel passions 
of this astounding old fighter. The story is 
told from beginning to end with skill and 
power. It concludes with the rebellion of 
the Janissaries, and their destruction under 
Mahmoud. 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. <A 
novel. By Maria Louise Pool, author of 
The Two Salmons, Mrs. Gerald, etc. Ilus- 
trated by Clifford Carleton. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. —Happily, one 
may take delight in fiction which is not 
strictly accurate as a record of human action. 
The character sketches in this novel are ad- 
mirable. The conduct of the persons de- 
scribed sometimes betrays ignorance of the 
real life of her masculine actors. The princi- 
pal characters are Mr. Nawn, a miserly old 
man, his son, whose faults are mainly the result 
of defective training, the young woman whom 
the son marries, and the other woman whom 
he does not marry, but has always wanted to. 
Among them they make a muddle of their 
lives in all their relations with each other. 
Old Mr. Nawn is admirably drawn in every 
detail of person and character. But we doubt 
if a miser ever recognized his weaknesses so 
fully and talked about them so frankly as he 
does. The son, also, is described with won- 
derful skill, but in action fails to illustrate 
the traits described. On the other hand, the 
various women, both old and young, seem in 
character and conduct to be of one piece. 
They think and they act as they ought to act, 
being :what they are, and in the circum- 
stances. The young Mrs. Nawn and her 
Aunt Ruth are the only lovable people in 
the story, and many of the details would in 
real life be repulsive. But there is not a 
dull chapter in the book. The dreary, sor- 
did life of a farm-house under a rich and 
miserly old brute, who has no vice but smok- 
ing, is treated with a suggestive realism 
which has hardly been equalled by any 
American author. 


REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESENT 
CURRENCY PERILS. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — 
Mr. Belmont’s tone is much too partisan for 
him to contribute much to our advantage in 
our present strait. He sounds the praises of 
Democratic finance for the sixty years be- 
tween the advent of Jefferson and that of 
Lincoln; and he is severe on every mistake 
of the Republicans from 1861 until the pres- 
ent time. But he does not, with equal frank- 
ness, set forth the wild vagaries of the Dem- 
ocrats during the same period. He does not 
humbly confess that they have been carried 
away more than the Republicans by green- 
back and free-silver heresies. Moreover, as 
to the improvement of our condition, he is 
like the boy who says, ‘‘I know, but I ain’t 
a-going to tell.’’ Secretary Gage’s scheme, 
which is also that of the President, impresses 
him as too recondite and academic for popu- 
lar apprehension. For all his reticence, it 
is evident that the retirement of the green- 
backs and the institution of State banks are 
the main features of his scheme. In an ap- 
pendix we have a most malodorous plea for 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a peice which can ane 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come, If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—_The New World. 
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price by 
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the partisan government of New York City 
and the partisan distribution of its spoils. 


SERMON STORIES FOR Boys’ AND GIRLS. 
By Rev. Louis Albert Barnes, D.D. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany.—The word ‘‘sermon’’ in the title of 
this book is misleading; for we have here, in 
reality, bright talks, both brief and pointed. 
The stories are told in a way to catch the in- 
terest of the young folk. In-many cases they 
could be used in the general exercises of the 
Sunday-school, and also for reading aloud at 
home. Many a noisy child would thus be 
quieted and impressed. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ASPIRATIONS. By Rev. 
G. H. C. Macgregor, M.A.- New York, 45 
East Fourteenth Street: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.—This book is saturated with the 
evangelical type of piety which Mr. Moody 
represents. _Its religion is based on the blood 
theology and the deity of Jesus. As such, 
it will be interesting and profitable, chiefly to 
those who accept the above as truth. 


The Magazines. 


The leading article in the ternational 
Journal of Ethics is Jane Addams’s paper on 
‘*Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corrup- 
tion’’; and it is especially timely and inter- 
esting just now, in consideration of the en- 
deavor that is being made in Hull House 
ward of Chicago to defeat the alderman in 
question at the coming April elections. It 
is a study of influences and effects that could 
have been made only after years.of just such 
experiences as Miss Addams and her asso- 
ciates have had, and it is no less satisfactory 
in print than as a lecture. Felix Adler’s 
word on ‘‘The Moral Value of Silence’’ is 
one that is sadly needed, and it will strike 
conviction to many a reader’s heart. Other 
articles of the number are: ‘‘Theory and 
Practice,’’? by J. B. Baillie of Edinboro 
University; ‘‘The Ethical Motive,’’ by 
Franklin H. Giddings; and ‘‘Self-realiza- 
tion as a Working Moral Principle,’’ by 
Henry Sturt of Oxford, Eng. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April divides its 
space fairly between literature, science, edu- 
cation, and politics. Mark H. Liddell’s 
‘*On the Teaching of English,’’ and Thomas 
Dwight Goodell’s ‘‘Shall we still read Greek 
Tragedy ?’’ show that there is yet no diminu- 
tion of interest in the question that has been 
so burningly discussed by educators. Henry 
C. Adams writes of ‘A Decade of Federal 
Railway Regulation,’’ and in it reviews 
rapidly ten years’ experience with the federal 
act to regulate commerce, concluding that the 
record of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as it bears on the theory of public con- 
trol over monopolistic industries through the 
agency of commissions, cannot be accepted 
as in any sense final, and that for the general 
public the case stands where it stood ten 
years ago. AA terrible article is W. J. 
McGee’s ‘‘Thirst in the Desert,’’ which 
readers of vivid imagination and sensitive 
nerves will be likely to skip. Herbert Put- 
nam writes of ‘‘The Romance of a Famous 
Library’? in a most interesting manner, 
there is a good story by Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards, and there are other articles of interest. 


The April number of Harper's Magazine 
opens with ‘‘ Photographing a Wounded Afri- 
can Buffalo,’? by Arthur C. Humbert, who 
used his rifle and his camera alternately, to 
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such good effect that he secured striking pho- 
tographs of a dying animal. It will, doubt- 
less, interest hunters who would do the same 
thing if they had the chance. Margaret De- 
land begins a fresh collection of Old Chester 
stories, and it is pleasant to be once more in 
the atmosphere of the ancient town. Sidney 
Whitney gives an account of the commercial 
rivalry between England and Germany, which 
is notable for its fairness of attitude and 
conclusion. One of the most remarkable 
articles is Morgan MRobertson’s character 
sketch entitled ‘‘Primordial,’’ which is a 
study of a civilized child absolutely alone 
on an uninhabited island. The short stories 
are by Marguerite Merington, Mrs. Cather- 
wood, and Madeline Yale Wynne; and there 
are poems by John White Chadwick, William 
Reed Huntington, Gertrude Hall, and others. 


Literary Notes. 


The United States Navy Department has 
ordered a supply of each of Lieut. Sargent’s 
two books, Zhe Campaign of Marengo and 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s Hirst Campaign (Mc- 
Clurg & Co., publishers), for distribution in 
the navy. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell has written 
for the April Century an account of a trip, 
‘*Over the Alps on a Bicycle’’; and her hus- 
band, Joseph Pennell, contributes many illus- 
trations. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have been 
ardent bicyclers for many years, and made 
wheeling tours through Europe before the 
days of ‘‘safeties’’ and pneumatic tires. 


A series of stories of working-girls will be 
begun in the Youth’s Companion during 
April. In these stories the aim has been to 
portray with fidelity the conditions which the 
self-supporting girl meets in factory life, 
business, the hospital, journalism, or out-of- 
door work. The first of these, ‘‘Winning 
her Stripes,’’ by Elizabeth B. Stryker, de- 
scribes some experiences of a girl who chose 
the career of a professional nurse. 


No one who is interested in the best con- 
temporary French literature can afford to miss 
the series of sketches and stories by Paul 
Bourget, which will begin in the Living Age 
for April 2. These sketches have been but 
recently published in France, and this is 
their first appearance in English dress. They 
are translated for the Living Age by William 
Marchant. They are extremely clever and 
characteristic. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuisuers.— AU books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGIsTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


2.00. 
oe Pilgrims in their Three Homes. By William Elliot 
Griffis. $1.25. 
Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. $1.25. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston 
The Captives and Trinummus. Plautus. Edited by E. P. 
Morris. $1.35. 
The Story-teller’s Art. By Charity Dye. 50 cents. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. Edited by Herbert Augus- 
tine Smith. 40 cents. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Victor Serenus. By Henry Wood. $1.50. 
From the Equitable Publishing Company, New York. 
The Laborer and the Capitalist. By Freeman Otis Willey. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Story of Life in the Seas. By Sidney J. Hickson, 
4o cents, 
From B, Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
New Rubaiyat. By Conde Benoist Pallen, 50 cents, 
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A GIFT FOR THE 
BASTERTIDE 


“Out of Darkness into Light” 


By Mrs. M. A. DEANE, 


Good Words said of it: 
Robert Collyer : 


“Tt is rarely well done and right from the heart,” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


“Eloquent with the language of deep but not hopeless 
sorrow.” 


W. C. G, (in “Unity”) : 


“Tt is a book to give a friend a month after sorrow has 
fallen; a book for ministers to keep at hand to lend,” 


Miss Frances Willard said of it: 


“The little book is very tender, and delicately attuned 
to the key of sorrowful hearts that seek for the blessed 
comforts of religion and human sympathy.” 


The Christian Register : 


‘This is a little book which will help to carry the ; 
of Easter through the year.’ ss fas ge 


r Price 75 Cents by Mail. 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 


Shelbyville, Ill, 


Modern 
English Prose 
Writers 


By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of 
“Concord and Appledore,” “The Midsum- 
mer of Italian Art,” etc. 8vo, $1.50. 

“In writing about George Eliot, Mr. Stearns is in his 
best vein ; but mere quotations will not give the delightful 
flavor of his work. He must be read consecutively to be 


appreciated. Taking him altogether, we shall not soon 
meet his like again.”—WV.Y. Critic. 


“Mr. Stearns’s writing has the character of fresh, origi- 
nal observation.”—fev. ¥. H. Allen. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston. 


141 Franklin Street, - 


Twelve 
253 pages, 


The Religion of Evolution. 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Little Streets. 


“To-morrow I’1l do it,’’ says Bennie ; 
“T will by and by,’’ says Seth; 

“Not now,—pretty soon,’’ says Jennie ; 
“Tn a minute,” says little Beth. 


O dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty-soon, and By-and-by, 
Lead, one and all, 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Wot at All, 


—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Three Cradles. 


BY A. T. N. 


Rose and Lura had played all the afternoon 
up in grandmamma’s big attic chambers. 
They had been allowed to pull out an old 
chest from under the eaves and unpack it 
treasures. There were a few tiny baby 
dresses once worn by papa and by Aunt Kate. 
There was a checked apron that dear old 
Nurse Mary brought from Scotland years and 
years ago, folded and put away by loving 
hands after the last baby of that generation 
had been tended out of. babyhood.. There 
was the Paisley shawl grandmamma used to 
wear on Sundays, and rolls of soft, old-fash- 
ioned ribbon and piece-bags carefully sorted. 
This was not the very best chest, which held 
things the girls were not allowed to handle, 
though, indeed, they were old enough to put 
away all the things carefully, after looking 
at them and talking them over. But the best 
chest held trained satin dresses, which the 
girls could not have folded properly, and 
other articles of clothing that had come 
down from even grandmother’s grandmother, 
cherished as having been brought from across 
seas. 

But the girls were tired, and Lura stretched 
herself out comfortably in the steamer chair 
that had been put away for safe-keeping. 
‘““What can I rest in?’’ asked Rose, stooping 
down under the eaves to see if she could dis- 
cover a worn-out lounge or something of the 
sort. But no: grandmamma’s attic was not 
for such things. When she saw the big, an- 
cient cradle, however, it gave her an idea. 
She pulled it out from behind two or three 
modern trunks, dusted it with a whisk of the 
feather duster, and then deliberately climbed 
into it. 

‘‘Why, Rose Winthrop! What would 
grandmamma say if she could see you now?’’ 
cried Lura, looking properly horrified, as 
Rose tried to curl herself up in it. That she 
could not do; and her legs, seeming longer 
than usual, were hanging over the foot, while 
her head lay in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion under the wide head cover. Suddenly 
the door opened, and grandmamma herself 
entered. Rose scrambled to her feet, her 
cheeks red, partly from the exertion and 
partly from fear of what grandmamma might 
say. But the old lady laughed, as she said: 

**T ought to scold you for using the an- 
cient family cradle so irreverently, Rose. 
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But I cannot; for, when I was ten years old, 
I did that very same thing, and, since I 
escaped without a scolding, you shall have 
the same good luck. But come now, girls. 
My friends have gone, and we can have a bit 
of a talk before you have to run back home. ”’ 

So they all went downstairs to grand- 
mamma’s pleasant study. As soon as they 
were comfortably seated, Rose began :— 

‘Tell us about the cradle, grandmamma. 
Was it really here when you were a little 
girl? And who had it first?’’ 

**T don’t know who had it first, because I 
do not know whether or not your long-time- 
ago Grandmother Elinor, who brought it 
from England, had it made new for her own 
first baby, or whether some grandmother even 
back of her owned it still earlier. But this 
we do know,—that, when she came over with 
her good husband in the ‘Elizabeth and 
Ann,’ she brought with her this cradle. It 
was full of sheets and pillow-cases, packed 
before she left her pleasant home in the 
parish of Islesworth, on the Thames River.’’ 

Then grandmamma’s eyes grew serious, as 
she talked to the girls of the many closely 
capped little babies that had rested in the ca- 
pacious bosom of the old cradle. To the ear- 
nest men and women who came over the 
ocean in answer to a solemn call, life seemed 
so grave a trust that even the little babies 
must be taught renunciation and self-control. 
These mothers had no time for bordering the 
tiny pillows with soft lace or for fastening 
dainty ribbons to the coverlet. But they 
loved their babies just as Lura and Rose 
were loved. 

“*But, if they were poor, grandmamma, 
how could they have such a beautiful cradle, 
that could last so many, many years? To be 


sure, I never saw many cradles; but isn’t: 


this really the most beautiful one you ever 
saw? Of course, it is heavy and queer; but 
it is handsome, for all that.’’ : 

‘*The handsomest cradle that I ever saw,’’ 
said grandmamma, smiling, ‘‘is the one pre- 
sented by the city of Naples to the beautiful 
Queen Marguerite. That I saw in one of the 
Italian palaces twenty-five years ago. What 
would you think of a cradle all made of tor- 
toise-shell and mother-of-pearl, with lovely 
bits of pink coral set here and there?’’ 

““Oh, my, grandmamma! Did it really?’’ 

““Yes; and for a bordering there were set 
all round the edge thirty large, beautiful 
cameos, just like the one I wore as a breast- 
pin in that portrait down stairs. And on 
each cameo was cut by an artist the head of 
a little baby. I remember that I thought 
nothing could be prettier than those lovely 
heads. ’’ 

‘Did it rock just like this one, grand- 
mamma?’’ asked Lura. 

‘No: it is shaped like a shell, and swung 
on carved supports by wide Roman ribbons, 
tied in loose knots and loops; and at the 
head stands the figure of a white angel, bend- 
ing over the satin pillows where the head of 
a little prince might rest. ’’ Z 

The girls drew long breaths of admiration ; 
and Rose asked, ‘‘And did the prince really 
sleep there ever?’’ 

>; lubateeledo 
mamma. 


not know,’’ said grand- 
‘*But, if it has never been used, 
then, with all its jewels, it is not so pre- 
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cious as this of ours that can suggest so 
many true stories of the past. And that re- 
minds me. Shall I tell you of one more 
cradle that I have seen?”’ 

Of course, the girls were eager for anything 
like a story; and grandmamma went on, just 
glancing at the clock :— 

‘‘The third cradle wasn’t a cradle at all, 
my dears: it was just an old soap-box that 
somebody had mounted on rude rockers. It 
stood in the doorway of a tumble - down 
house, next to a beer-shop, in a street where 
I went once. It had straw in the bottom; 
and you couldn’t possibly have sat down in 
that, Rose, even with your feet hanging 
over. But it held as dear and sweet a baby 
as ever I saw in my life. His little fat 
hands grasped the sides tightly; and every 
time the box tipped on its shaky rockers he 
crowed with a gurgle of absolute delight. 
Such a dear baby, and such a pretty picture! 
There isn’t one baby head among all the 
cameos of the Italian cradle with such lovely 
dimpled shoulders and such a rosebud mouth 
and such big, happy eyes as he had.’’ 

Just then the clock struck, and the girls 
knew they must run home. They rose 
slowly; and Rose said, ‘‘You could tell us 
more about the cradles, I know, if we could 
only stay longer.’’ 

‘*No, not much more,’’ said grandmamma. 
‘‘But I can tell you this: there isn’t a 
mother in the land who wouldn’t say that the 
old soap-box with the baby in it was far 


Easter Vases 


Beautiful Gift Pieces 


Never before had we so handsome 
specimens of Flower Vases for th 
Easter season. 

On table No. 14, Street Floor, are 
beautiful novelties of Easter Flower 
Vases, comprising the plain blown 
crystal, tall, for Lilies and long-stem 
Roses. Also the richly cut crystal and 
the richly colored Cut and Gilded, also 
the Nuremberg glass, embodying the old 
German castles. An extensive variety, 
including all values, from the low 
cost to the costly specimens, both 
foreign and American. Largest variety 
to choose from, including the choicest 
designs now current in London, Berlin, 
Paris, and New York. 

The Dinner Set Department, the 
Art Pottery Rooms, and the Lamp 
Department were never so ample in 
their exhibits. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
(20 FRANKLIN, 


COR. FEDERAL, 


bi 


— 
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more beautiful than the most magnificent 
cradle of the ‘greatest prince on earth, if it 
were empty and set alone by itself in the 
pheW=nooms of a palace for visitors to wonder 
at. : 

Then the girls hurried on their coats and 
hats, and ran home, just as mamma was 
beginning to wonder when they would come. 


The True Story of Dolly. 


The first time I saw Dolly she was quietly 
trotting through the streets of our busy town 
one morning, threading her way carefully 
among other vehicles, and crossing trolley- 
tracks with a coolness and discretion which 
surprised me; for Dolly was a small bay 
mare, drawing a grocery-wagon, and without 
a driver. The doings of our four-footed 
friends interest me; and, when I noted the 
name on the wagon as that of our family 
grocer, I set off to investigate. 

About a block behind I met a small boy 
with a basket. In reply to my inquiries, he 
said: ‘‘Oh, yes: that’s our horse. But she’s 
all right: she’ll be waiting at the next house 
on our route. She often goes on ahead for 
the regular orders.’’ I learned to watch for 
Dolly when I was out on my morning er- 
rands; and I always admired her wonderful 
sagacity, which might have shamed the infe- 
rior intelligence of the youngsters in knick- 
erbockers who were considered quite capable 
of holding the reins over Dolly. 

One evening I met her slowly approaching 
a house at which it was her custom to stop. 
A wagon stood just in front of the door, and 
several others were waiting at short distances 
along the curb. Dolly hesitated, then passed 
on. Going to the very end of the short 
street, she turned in an open space, and 
trotted back, drawing her wagon up close 
beside the one which had usurped her place, 
and there awaited her tardy human compan- 
ion. A skilful driver could not have done 
better. i 

She had been brought from the West when 
quite young, with Buffalo Bill’s troupe, and 
had been used in his first ‘‘Wild West 
Show’’ at Staten Island. Her Indian rider 
abused her, and she repaid his cruelty by 
throwing him during one of the perform- 
ances. For that offence she was ordered to 
be shot, and was led out for that purpose. 
But the man who was to execute the sentence 
saw a chance to make a little money; and, 
instead of killing her, he took her to an 
auction sale of horses just then in progress. 
A kindly Providence had surely sent our 
grocer there that day. He had _ already 
bought two horses (all he desired), and was 
leaving, when poor, ill-used Dolly was led 
forward, with a shout of, ‘‘Who’ll make me 


a bid for this nanny-goat?’’ Some one 
shouted, ‘‘Twenty dollars!’’ The grocer 
offered twenty-two fifty. ‘‘Take her as 


quick as you can,’’ was the auctioneer’s 
reply ; and he became the owner of an almost 
unbroken horse which had never been har- 
nessed, and had a bad reputation. 

For one month her new owner cared for 
and drove her himself, allowing no one else 
to touch her; and in that month Dolly’s 
ideas—for she had ideas, and plenty of them 
—underwent a complete change. She learned 
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that there was still mercy and loving-kind- 
ness to be found in this old world of ours. 
From that time for nine years Dolly was 
trusted with any urchin big enough to sit and 
hold the reins, and never missed one working 
day save the one on which her colt was bom; 
and the colt was sold in its babyhood for 
twenty dollars, so that Mr. really made 
a good financial investment when he bought 
nine years’ faithful, willing service for 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents.— Our 
Animal Friends. 


The Sleepy-time. 


Look, dear! the stars are blinking, 
The sleepy moon is low, 

The little winds among the leaves 
Have all forgot to blow. 

Come, dear, and say good-night ! 
God keep you all the night! 


Good-night! Gay words for waking, 
Brave words for noon, are best, 
But loving words for the sleepy-time 
When the moon is low in the west. 
God keep you all the night! 
Sweet dreams! Good-night! Good-night! 


— Youth's Companion 


A Little Girl’s Answer. 


A class of little girls at school was asked 
the meaning of the word ‘‘philosopher.’’ 
Most of the hands were extended, but one 
child seemed specially anxious to tell. 
‘*Well, Annie, what is a _ philosopher?’’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘A man that rides a 
philosopede,’’ was the little girl’s answer. — 
Exchange. 


Pigs as Life-savers. 


To think of pigs as life-savers seems im- 
possible. Yet some pigs on a vessel wrecked 
on the coast of Australia have proved that 
pigs, in an emergency, can rise to the level 
of the heroes in the animal world. The 
vessel went ashore on some rocks a hundred 
and fifty miles from the shore. On board 
were some soldiers of Australia who were 
returning from England, where they had been 
taking part in the Queen’s Jubilee. Aus- 
tralia, as you know, is one of the English 
colonies. There were no rockets on the ship, 
when it went on the rocks, to be used to 
attract attention from shore. The sea was 
calm that night. The pigs were thrown over- 
board, with ropes or signal-lines attached to 
their hind legs. They swam ashore, and of 
course attracted the attention of the life- 
saving station men, who then saw the ship, 
and at once began saving the passengers by 
using the travelling basket,—a wire cage in 
which the passengers were brought ashore as 
rapidly as the basket could go between the 
ship and the shore. We do not know how 
the pigs were rewarded. It must have been 
hard for the pigs to swim ashore, for they do 
not like water. —Z xchange. 


A clergyman’s bright little boy has a re- 
markable faculty of quoting Scripture. One 
morning he spilled his cup of milk on the 
table-cloth; and, anticipating a reproof, he 
dropped his head instantly, and murmured, 
‘¢My tup runneth over.’’—Morning Star. 
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Little Jack’s music-teacher was giving him 
a lesson, and, noticing his very tidy and 
well-trimmed nails, said, ‘‘How nice your 
hands look!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Jack, with 
great dignity. ‘‘I’ve just had ’em sham- 
pooed!’’— Youth’s Companion. 


$$99536930FSSSSd606 


“‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.” 


alter Baker & Gn’ 


; 


‘Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Nedical and Surgical Journal. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tte. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our customers and others, who intend to leave 
orders for their supply of clothes this season in 
our custom department, are reminded of the ad- 
yantage of making their selections at an early 
date instead of waiting until settled warm weather 
arrives. ‘The assortment of fabrics to choose from 
is complete, and unusual care can now be given to 
the execution of orders. 

Our business in this department is so large that 
it is often difficult, in the height of the busy sea- 
son, to meet the demand for quick delivery by 
those who put off leaving their orders until late. 

A consideration of importance is the fact that 
our clothing is made in our own workshops on the 
premises, under conditions of perfect cleanliness. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


Custom Department, 


398 WASHINGTON ST. 


= 


Artificial Human Eyes 


ine LLOYD&to 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


[a oe ere aie oa aine7e x 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
H) 14 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
? Send your full address by return mail and 
\ we will forward the Bluine, pose pay and 

a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Masse 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDwARD EVERETT 
Ha gz, D.D.] 


For the Christian Register. 


Matin Songs. 


BY FANNIE A. DAMON. 


Hearken to the dulcet music 

From the choir invisible! 

Songs of thanks and adoration 
Hymned on high in grateful lays 
To their Maker and Preserver! 
Praise to him! Unceasing praise! 


Not alone doth cloudless sunshine 
Bring these strains of minstrelsy ! 
Mingling with her tears of sadness, 
Nature’s sorrowful refrain, 

Cheery notes of birdlike gladness 
Soundeth sweetly through the rain. 


Chide they not our sore repinings, 
These wild songs of ecstasy? 

Faith and love without restraining, 
Joy unmixed with fear or pain; 
Trust that brooks of no complaining, 
Till the days grow bright again. 


A Permanent Tribunal. 


The difficulty and confusion which sur- 
round the Cuban question suggest in a con- 
crete form the advantages of an International 
Permanent Tribunal, as no theorizing could do. 

If only, a year ago, the nations of the 
world had set on foot a permanent tribunal 
on some such lines as those pursued by the 
Bar Association of the State of New York! 

As Mr. Logan so wisely and wittily said, 
‘*This tribunal would hang out a sign; and 
on the sign would be written, ‘International 
justice administered here.’ ’’ 

Here is the direct and difficult case of 
the destruction of the Maine. Who shall 
‘hear the testimony? Who shall decide on 
questions of right and wrong? Who can 
summon witnesses? Who can examine them? 
As things stand, nobody can, whose opinion 
shall not be suspected by somebody. 

If we had a permanent tribunal, Spain and 
the United States would each present their 
authorities before it, as Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts presented theirs in the difficult 
boundary case of one-half a century ago, 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a controversy which is now all but 
forgotten. 

It is not too late to form such a tribunal 
now. It need not be for this exigency only: 
it should not be. It ought to be a court of 
the highest dignity, always ready to listen, 
and always ready to decide. 

‘ EDWARD E. HALE. 


“Tf Thine Enemy Hunger.” 


Mr. Proctor’s narrative will interest people 
more and more in pressing the ‘‘ Hunger 
Bill’? in Congress. Who will be the first to 
introduce it? 


THE HUNGER BILL. 


SECTION I.— Be it emacted, etc., that 
$5,000,000 be, and the same are, appro- 
priated out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated for the providing 
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corn-meal and other provisions, the product 
of the United States, for feeding the desti- 
tute inhabitants of the island of Cuba. 

Srcr. I].—That the disposal of this relief 
be placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who has power to contract for 
vessels and for food, and to provide, as 
largely as may be necessary, for feeding 
these inhabitants of Cuba who are in need of 
food. 

Srecr. III.—This act shall take effect from 
and after its passage. 


This act will please all the ‘‘twentieth- 
century people’’ in this country, and these 
are nineteen-twentieths of our population. 

It ought to please Spain. 

It ought to please famished Cuba. 

It need not interfere with any other policy 
or policies. Bs cE. Hi, 


Books and Magazines. 


The loss of the Loud bill in the House of 
Representatives involves a continuation of an 
unjust discrimination. 

As the post-office is now administered, it 
costs four times as much to send a book by 
mail as a magazine, even when the weight of 
the two is the same. 

The enormous growth of the magazine in- 
terest in the country is due largely to the 
bounty thus paid by the government to 
periodicals. No alleged bounty to sugar- 
makers, no supposed bounty paid by any 
tariff, approaches in proportions to the gigan- 
tic gift by which the publishers of magazines 
are now encouraged. Theirs is not an infant 
industry. It has attained gigantic propor- 
tions. With its growth the publication of 
books proper is blighted; and the advantages 
of such publication are lost, whatever those 
advantages may be. 

Is the reader of these lines a manufacturer 
of shoes? Is there another manufacturer the 
other side of the street? 

How easy would one reader find it to com- 
pete with his rival if the Adams Express 
informed both of them that that company 
would always charge the reader eight cents 
for work for which the rival paid two cents? 

This is precisely what the government does 
in its discrimination between Mr. John 
Fiske, who writes a book of history, and 
Mr.* John Smith, or Mrs. Jane Jones, who 
favor us with their short stories or occa- 
sional poems in monthly magazines. 

It is, also, easy to trace the result in the 
annual catalogue list of our publications. 
There were days when we had such authors 
as Bancroft, Prescott, Hildreth, Irving, Bry- 
ant, Motley, Parkman, and many others whose 
books won and kept the respect of the country. 

Now we have Mr. John Fiske, Mr. Sydney 
Fisher, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Weeden, and Mr. 
Rhoades, who write histories. They write 
very good histories. The merit of their 
books may be compared, without danger, 
with the merit of those of the earlier authors. 

But what would booksellers or publishers 
say? They would tell us that these books 
force themselves by their merit into a few 
libraries, without a circulation approaching, 
or beginning to approach, what the earlier 
writers won. 
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Whoever seeks the cause for this difference 
must remember that the United States pays 
millions of dollars annually in bounties to 
the publishers of magazines,— bounties 
which undermine, if they do not destroy, 
the business of publishing books. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


A Bishop and an Archbishop. 


The Bishop of London and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury have amused and instructed 
audiences in England by some anecdotes of 
their education. They are worth copying on 
our side of the sea, as showing the worth of 
education for character in contrast to mere 
instruction about things :— 

‘‘The Bishop of London attended on 
Wednesday at the Marylebone Union Schools, 
Southall, and distributed prizes gained dur- 
ing the past year. The bishop said he had 
been asked whether he possessed the interest- 
ing accomplishment claimed by his predeces- 
sor, and he was bound to admit that he could 
not darn. He had learned to sew on buttons, 
though; and the lads would do well to make 
themselves capable of doing the like, and of 
mending their own clothes when they went 
astray. Quite recently he won commenda- 
tion for the neat way in which he replaced 
a button which a lady visitor broke from her 
glove as she was leaving his house. The 
best knitter of his acquaintance was a clergy- 
man; and he mentioned these matters to his 
juvenile audience, in order to impress upon 
them the advisability of making the most of 
their time. To do nothing was the stupidest 
and dullest thing in the world, and one of 
the few things that nobody could really do 
gracefully.’’ 

The archbishop’s speech was made at a 
meeting of ‘‘Blundellians.’’ This rather 
dangerous word means the boys and men who 
have been educated at Blundell’s School, 
which will be well remembered by readers of 
‘‘Westward Ho’’ and by visitors to the 
English Tiverton. At the annual dinner the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the’ principal 
guest. His grace was a scholar of Blun- 
dell’s School, Tiverton, from 1834 to 18309. 
He said that the rough-and-tumble of Eng- 
lish school life greatly influenced one’s after 
career. He remembered that, when he went 
to Blundell’s, a boy of twelve, he had an 
exceedingly passionate temper. The very 
first evening he spent in the school a sixth- 
form boy, in a joke, pulled his hair, which 
was longer than it ought to have been, be- 
cause he was brought up in a part of the 
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country where hair-cutters were scarce. But 
the moment he felt his hair pulled he turned 
round, and hit the sixth-form boy, the ag- 
gressor, as hard as he could with his fist, and 
tumbled him over. Luckily for him, the 
boy was a good-humored fellow. He did not 
retaliate; but he said, ‘‘My lad, you will 
get it hot before you are done.’’ And he 
did, indeed, get it hot before very long. 
But it was a good thing to have one’s temper 
knocked out of one early in life, and he 
owed that advantage to Blundell’s. In an 
English school a boy was surrounded with 
fellows who would scorn him if he told a 
lie, and who would look upon him with con- 
tempt if he did anything mean or ungener- 
ous. Of course, it depended very much upon 
the lad himself whether he profited by the 
good influence of the noblest hearts and the 
most sensitive consciences in the school or 
whether he was led astray by the sometimes 
wild and foolish talk of the meaner minds. 
The system of education which prevailed 
when he was at school had its faults; but it 
had one considerable merit, which he wished 
existed in the school system of the present 
day. That was that the lads were allowed 
a good deal of time to themselves. He 
wished, indeed, that the perpetual pressure 
brought to bear upon boys at school in these 
days was somewhat relaxed. It was now 
thought a good thing that a boy should know 
something about everything. But he, for his 
part, preferred a system of education which 
would teach a boy a few things thoroughly. 
Then, as to athletics, he remembered ‘well 
the delight he took in the school games. He 
was not very good as a cricketer, but he was 
the best football player of his time. He 
owed his reputation as a footballer to the 
fact that on the first occasion when, as a boy 
of twelve, he played the game, he was stand- 
ing goal with other lads, when a big fellow, 
twice his build, came charging down with 
the ball in front of him. He stood up 
straight before the fellow; and, though he 
was knocked over, he kept out the ball. He 
was immediately recognized as a boy worth 
cultivating in football, with the result that, 
when he left school, he was proclaimed the 
best footballer there. He acknowledged that 
athletics were an excellent thing; but he 
thought a little more time besides that given 
to athletics should be taken from the school 
lessons and given to other things. He hoped 
the day would soon come when the head- 
masters would awake to the importance of 
diminishing the pressure that was put upon 
boys in the school. The aim of every 
school, if it were to vindicate its place in 
the system of English education, must be, 
above all, above everything else, the forma- 
tion of manly character. 


The Convention of Nurses. 


The fifth annual session of the Association 
of Superintendents of Training Schools for 
Nurses, which was held in Toronto recently, 
was fresh proof of the ability and consecra- 
tion of these women. The superficial ob- 
server is apt to say that women go into the 
profession of nursing because they can com- 
mand $25 a week and their board, forgetting 
how few weeks in the year a nurse has 
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strength to work as compared with a teacher 
or seamstress. Such people might have been 
convinced, had they mingled for four days in 
Toronto with these well-educated and high- 
minded women, that the financial side was of 
small consequence to them, as compared with 
the other sides of the work; for only once 
was there any allusion to money considera- 
tions in the public discussions, and that only 
to show that, by the aid of the John Crerar 
Fund in Chicago, working people are able to 
have the best nursing for $7 a week, though 
the nurse receives her full pay, and so does 
not in any way unduly compete with other 
nurses. There is a noticeable desire to be 
loyal to each other, and a spirit of philan- 
thropy which covets for the poor the chance 
to have the best service nurses are capable of 
giving. 

After the fashion of serious women the 
discussions were a happy mingling of the 
practical and the theoretical, with a decided 
leaning to the ethical. Such homely but 
necessary topics as hospital laundries and 
diet kitchens were taken up in detail. The 
absolute necessity for a three years’ or, better 
still, a four years’ course was pointed out, if 
the greatest efficiency is to be attained; and 
the need of a lofty ethical ideal was de- 
manded. The public in general is hardly 
aware that there is no profession calling for 
more from its members than this. If a phy- 
sician be skilful, people are not apt to ask 
much about his personal character. If a 
clergyman be virtuous and a fairly good 
speaker, practical ability is not required. 
But a nurse must have thorough education in 
every branch, domestic, culinary, surgical, 
medical. She must have intelligence, tidi- 
ness, sweet temper, gentleness, and despatch ; 
but, more than all, she must know how to 
value and preserve the sacred and intimate 
relationship which she bears to her patient, 
to all the members of the family, to the doc- 
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tor in attendance, to sister nurses, and to the 
world at large. Happily, the best of them 
realize these high duties and responsibili- 
ties; and, if they do not, it is not the fault 
of the noble women who are training them 
for this life of sacrifice and devotion. 

T. aConBs 


Correspondence. 


- . + ““You are undoubtedly aware of the 
fact that five years ago a little colony of 
Waldenses came to these shores from Italy. 
I am their pastor. We are two hundred and 
seventy-five people, one hundred and thirty 
being members of the church. We are lo- 
cated at Valdese in Burke County, N.C., 
and, more precisely, eight miles east of the 
town of Morganton, N.C. Great progress 
has been made since the beginning of the 
settlement ; but we have not reached the self- 
supporting basis yet,—first, because all the 
families that have come over are very poor; 
second, because we have struck a very poor 
tract of land, which has to be improved be- 
fore it can give good crops; third, because 
we have not been able so far to induce any 
one to start some manufacturing enterprise 
in our little village. One year ago we 
started to build a little stone church, which 
is now under roof; but our funds are ex- 
hausted. We need about $600 to buy lumber 
for floor and ceiling, windows and doors and 
pews. A gentleman from Boston, who vis- 
ited the colony recently, advised me to write 
to you for help. Knowing your deep interest 
in the Waldensian people, I trust you will 
lend me a helping hand. Our Mother Church 
at home (in Italy) cannot help us. They are 
carrying on a great missionary work there. 
They have only twenty congregations in their 
valleys, and they have forty-five organized 
mission churches throughout Italy. They 
believe that, as we are now in the midst of 
this great Christian nation, somebody will 
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care for us. I can speak English very flu- 
ently, and I have prepared carefully an inter- 
esting lecture on ‘The History of the Wal- 
denses,’ which I can illustrate with over 
fifty stereopticon views. If you could get 
me, say, half a dozen churches to speak in, 
I think it would pay me to go to Boston. I 
could go by steamer from West Point or 
Norfolk, so that it would not be very expen- 
sive. Or, if you can do something without 
my presence, it will be just as good. For 
references, if any are desired, you can write 
to the moderator of the synod of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Shearer of Davidson College, 
N.C., and to Dr. J. M. Rose of Morganton, 
IN Ca ahs 

‘‘Very sincerely yours, in the Master’s 
work, BARTH. SOULIER. 

“* Valdese, N.C.’’ 


The Hampton Spirit. 


No one can recall Gen. Armstrong’s per- 
sonal history without a new impression of 
the mysterious way in which a living God 
sometimes unfolds before a man by slow de- 
grees the special work which is to be given 
to that man to do. Looking back on Gen. 
Armstrong’s career, we see him prepared by 
each step from its beginning for the destiny 
that was before him. Yet how unconscious 
of that destiny must have been the young 
man himself! He was born two thousand 
miles away from his work, and the thought 
of serving the negro or the Indian race could 
not in his youth have dawned upon his im- 
agination. He was bred among the Berk- 
shire hills, in an atmosphere of quiet schol- 
arship; and still his work was unrevealed. 
He entered the war, as any other brave man 
did, without a thought of whither it was 
leading him. By degrees his mission began 
to call to him. ‘‘A day-dream,’’ he once 
wrote, ‘‘of the Hampton School nearly as it 
is had come to me during the war a few 
times,—once in camp during the siege of 
Richmond, and once, one beautiful evening, 
on the Gulf of Mexico.’’ ‘‘The thing to 
be done,’’ he goes on, ‘‘was clear,—to train 
selected negro youths who should go out and 
teach and lead their people, to teach respect 
for labor, to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and to these ends to build up 
an industrial system.’’ . This man was 
ordained of God to begin this work, which 
is now his monument. And now the place is 
so stamped with his personality that to 
speak of the school is to speak of the man. 
Its practical aims are those which he incul- 
cated. Its moral ideals are those which pos- 
sessed him. When we describe the deeper 
life of Hampton, we are in reality looking 
into the heart of the founder, and telling the 
story of his hope. 

The first article in the Hampton creed is 
the belief in work. Over against all this 
modern tendency to think of work as an evil 
to be shunned and of thrift as a dubious 
virtue stands the working faith of Hampton. 
We believe in work, not only as necessary to 
progress, but as itself a means of salvation. 
We believe in the moral uses of thrift and 
the spiritual efficacy of labor. We believe 
that the redemption from work that is me- 
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chanical, dehumanizing, and benumbing is 
not by escaping from work, but by illuminat- 
ing work with intelligence, dexterity, inven- 
tion, economy, patience, and love. 

The second article of the Hampton creed 
is, I need not say to you, the demand of 
unselfish love. Love, according to Gen. Arm- 
strong, is not sheer sacrifice,—the throwing 
away of life. ‘‘I never,’? he says in his 
last memoir, ‘‘gave up anything or sacrificed 
anything in my life.’’ What he is describ- 
ing is a much more rational article of faith, 
—the satisfaction and happiness and self- 
fulfilment that are discovered in unselfish ser- 
vice. ‘‘What is commonly called sacrifice, ’’ 
said Armstrong, ‘‘is the best possible use of 
one’s self and one’s resources. ’’ 

The third article of the Hampton creed is 
the centre of the Hampton work, as it was at 
the core of the founder’s career. I mean, of 
course, the quality of religious life incul- 
cated here, the gospel of consecration. I 
have, in fact, spoken of precisely this last 
trait of Hampton in all that I have thus far 
said; for the very essence of Armstrong’s 
religious life lay in its comprehensiveness, 
its universality, its penetration. He _ be- 
lieved and taught that only a religiously con- 
secrated man or woman could do the best 
work with the mind or serve with an un- 


swerving love the need of the world. Relig- 
ion was not a part of life to him: it was the 
consecration of the whole of life. Behind 


all the work of the hands in which Hampton 
believes, and all the love of the heart which 
it inculcates, stands ever the principle of 
consecration of the life. We do not expect 
to make good workers of things or good 
lovers of men, unless we first make men and 
women whose lives are touched by the Spirit 
of God. That is the religion of Hampton, — 
a religion for the class and the shop, for the 
prayer-meeting and the dormitory, for the 
school when it is gathered here and for the 
lonely school-house in the Black Belt and 
the lonely graduate in the Black Hills. 
And, when we want to see this religious life 
uttering itself in labor and in love, then we 
look back to the founder, as we do to-day, 
to the measureless work and the abounding 
love which were the natural expression of an 
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hid with Christ in God.— 
Francis G. Peabody's 


interior life 
Abridged from kev. 
Hampton Address. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The By-laws of the Association prescribe 
that the treasurer of the Association shall 
have entire charge of the raising of money. 
The secretary does not wish to overstep the 
just limits of his own department; but it is 
to the secretary that appeals for aid are ad- 
dressed, and he best knows the urgency of 
the situation. To him come the demands 
for the printing of new books and tracts, for 
the establishment of new churches and the 
maintenance of old ones, for the sending of 
missionaries to Michigan or California, for 
the arrangement of missionary journeys, for 
the holding of conferences and ‘‘ Forward 
Movement’’ meetings, for the extension of 
Unitarian work in college towns, for a score 
of good causes that enlist his sympathy and 
eager interest. To him come the ministers 
who are bravely struggling to maintain them- 
selves and their families on inadequate in- 
comes, and the ministers who are all 
equipped and ready for service, and who yet 
are forced to stand idle in the market-place, 
and the young men who long to enlist in the 
ministry, if only there is encouragement. 
To him come scholars, with the products of 
their toil, and the young people, with their 
visions of possible service, and men and 
women of executive skill, with well-devised 
plans for extending the influence of our 
thought and work. How long must it be 
necessary for the secretary to repress his 
warm and natural sympathies and check the 
very enthusiasm that, by word and conta- 
gious example, he seeks to cultivate? How 
long must it be necessary for him to see his 
visions knock against hard facts and go to 
pieces? How long must he put aside the 


thronging opportunities of service, and an- 
swer each brave volunteer with the chilling 
word, ‘‘Your plan is admirable, and your 
spirit of self-denial is above praise; but the 
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treasurer informs me that the probable in- 
come of the Association will barely suffice to 
meet existing obligations. ’’ 

The promotion of Unitarian scholarship, 
the planting of Unitarian churches, the en- 
couragement of Unitarian missionary effort, 
—all wait on the vigorous co-operation of 
Unitarian ministers and the generosity of the 
members of Unitarian churches. ‘There is 
but one month left before the close of the 
financial year of the Association, and as 
yet less than one-half of the churches have 
reported to the treasurer. Shall not the 
treasurer have some better word to bring to 
the next meeting of the board? Shall he not 
be enabled to relieve the minds and hearts of 
those who are intrusted with the responsibil- 
ities of difficult leadership by assurances of 
loyal and liberal support? 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 1o, Easter: Phil. iii. 
MueehI—ksevill. Eli XV XVI 37-395, I 
Oreetie Os til, 21,225 XV. 30, 375 current 
papers and magazines for poems, short quo- 
tations, etc. ; Tennyson’s ‘‘I hold it truth, 
with him who sings’’; Holland’s ‘‘ Heaven 
is not reached by a single bound.’’ 


Io, 11; Rom. 


Our Easter Hope. 


BY FRANK L. PHALEN, 


“Sorrow is turned into joy.’”»—Jos. 


The dead are dead forever, doubters say: 
They share no more in life or hope or love. 
There is no hell below, no heaven above: 
Here we begin, and here we end our day. 


I cannot thus believe. Despite my fears, 

My soul shall not be caught in such a snare. 
The Christ has risen, and our human prayer 
Shall sweeter solace find than hopeless tears. 


So I will sing anew my Easter joy, 

Lifting the cross above each silent grave, 
Trusting that He who made us still will save 
These souls of ours, and never one destroy. 


‘To die is gain.”’—PauL. 


One must think a long time, and think 
seriously, before he sees any truth in this 
remarkable statement; and even then he will 
not fully assent to it, unless, first of all, he 
believes with Paul that flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God, but only 
spirit. ‘‘I bring you good news,’’ says the 
apostle: ‘‘to die is gain, because it releases 
the spirit from the body, and gives it chance 
to take on immortal form, and thus enjoy the 
liberty of the sons of God.’’ 

Reverse Paul’s statement, and then see 
how it reads. Would that be good news, if, 
in the spring-time, Nature should declare to 
the little seed: ‘‘You may struggle up and 
out from the dark underearth. You may 
come forth into the world, where there is 
immensity of space and an infinitude of light 
and everything to invite to the largeness of 
plant and flower. But, though you thrill and 
throb to grow, yet your vital self shall still 
be imprisoned in the old bulb-like sheathing. 
Tits walls shall mark your limits. Beyond 
them there is for your activity no possibility 
of manifesting itself.’’ 

From every father who has« loved and lost 
a prodigal son, from every mother who has 
known a shameless daughter, the prayer goes 
up that, in the great hereafter, those children 
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shall not bear the physical marks of Cain 
and sin. Surely, the good God who gives to 
the seed its freedom from the sheave, who 
rescues the chick from the shell, who frees 
the butterfly from the chrysalis, will be 
equally merciful to man, and give to him not 
that body which was sown as base grain, not 
that image which was earthy, but that image 
which is heavenly,—even the image of the 
Eternal, who is in fullest sense Spirit and 
Truth. At Easter time, therefore, Unita- 
rians do not recite the words of the creed, 
“*T believe in the resurrection of the body’’; 
for the sound of such words is as the sound 
of the rumble and clank of eternity’s chains, 
holding the spirit doomed forever to remain 
in the prison-house of an outworn physical 
organism. On Easter Day Unitarians cele- 
brate, rather, the continuance of spirit, —of 
that inner, indestructible something (called 
“‘soul’’) which, through the experiences of 
the body, comes to self-knowledge, to an 
individuality which, from its very essence, 
must be persistent. 


‘*Every one that hath this hope in him 
Purifieth himself. ’’ 


QUOTATIONS, 


Our Lord has written the promise of the 
resurrection, not in books alone, but in every 
leaf in spring-time. —Luther. 

The seed dies into a new life, and so does 
man. —Mac Donald. 

To come out of the ugly into the beauti- 
ful, out of the mean and selfish into the 
noble and loving, out of the false into the 
true, out of the commonplace into the glori- 
ous, —in a-word, out of evil into good,—is 
not this a resurrection indeed, . . . the resur- 
rection of life?—George MacDonald. ‘ 

When we are through with our infant 
bodies, when our minds have grown beyond 
their capabilities, then God gives us the 
larger physical organisms of boyhood and 
girlhood. When these, in turn, are out- 
grown, then God gives us the bodies of man- 
hood and womanhood. When once man- 
hood’s physical structures are outgrown and 
commence to decay, then we believe God 
gives to our spirits further freedom and lib- 


erty. This belief gives joy to our Easter 
Day. Ever, forever, growth and new life; 
or, as weput it in our ‘‘Statement of 


Faith,’’ ‘‘We believe in the progress of 
mankind oxward and upward forever.’’—Van 
Ness. 
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The Sunday School. 


Every Other Sunday for April to will be 
almost entirely given to Easter. poems, illus- 
trations, and stories. It is a number which 
will seek to interpret this beautiful commem- 
orative church day in its many phases. 


Mrs. Burt, who suggested the idea of Post- 
office Mission work for the young, and Miss 
Howard, who quickly indorsed it, probably 
did not intend that boys and girls should 
teach each other difficult doctrines. No 
doubt there are many topics on which they 
can write, all tending to widen sympathy, 
enlarge general knowledge, and make the 
Sunday-school spirit truly fraternal. When 
the various expressions of opinion are in, 
we shall ask Mrs. Burt or Miss Howard to 
explain her position more fully. 


Several pleasant responses have been re- 
ceived, in personal interviews or by letter, 
with regard to the proposed book of ‘‘Bible 
Stories.’’ The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society is not prepared to launch this publi- 
cation at once, even if the material were sat- 
isfactorily provided. But it is highly desir- 
able that there should be a thorough canvass 
in two directions,— first, ascertain what 
would constitute the best volume in form 
and substance; and, next, who can or will 
prepare it. The manuals issued the past few 
years by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety are very comprehensive in their exposi- 
tion of the Bible, but this projected story- 
book is intended to serve somewhat different 
purposes. 


It is interesting to see how extensively our 
Sunday-schools are using simple statements of 
faith. Within six months the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has printed eight 
thousand copies of ‘‘Our Faith’’ and three 
thousand copies of ‘‘Corner-stones.’’ There 
are other statements, also, ordered by Sun- 
day-schools, but not to this extent. A com- 
mon custom now is to have these slips pasted 
into the Service Books of the Sunday- 
schools. They are furnished in any number, 
free. It is also worth noting, as another 
tendency in our schools toward method and 
systematic instruction, that three thousand 
copies of an ‘‘Opening Service,’’ first pub- 
lished in January, have been issued to meet 
demands. This ‘‘Service’’ sells for 50 cents 
a hundred copies. 
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KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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The subject of Post-office Mission work 
for boys and girls has attracted a great deal 
of attention. Below is another letter giving 
some more light :— - 

“It may be of interest to know of a Sun- 
day-school which has tried the ‘Cheerful 
Letter’ work for three years with growing 
interest. ‘Cheerful Letter Sunday’ is ob- 
served once a year, a half-hour being de- 
voted to reports from the different classes. 
This kind of work suggests a point of union 
between the Sunday-school and the Alliance 
Branch. It is a work the children can do 
well, and one in which they delight. The 
help that one child can give to another of the 
same age is inestimable. The ‘Cheerful 
Letter’ is a happy medium for this kind of 
work. The Post-office Mission work, as was 
suggested in your items of Jast week, is too 
advanced for general Sunday-school work. 
**(Signed) CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES. ’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, April 4, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other Branches are cor- 
dially invited. 


The Worcester Association of Ministers 
will meet on Tuesday, April 5, with Rev. 
G. W. Kent, at the South Unitarian Church 
in Worcester. Rev. W. C. Brown of Gard- 
ner will preach the sermon, and Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Cambridge will talk of ‘‘ Preach- 
ing.’’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 6, will be conducted by 
Rev. R. W. Boynton. Service on Good 
Friday, April 8, at 11 A.M. Daily service 
from April 4 to April 9 at 5 p.m. Thursday, 
at 8 P.M., communion. 


There will be a congregational service and 
a sermon in the First Church in Boston on 
Thursday afternoon, April 7, at half-past 
four. The preacher will be Rev. W. H. 
Lyon of Brookline. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Popular religious services. Gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 
World.’’ Sunday evening, April 3, at 7.30. 
Speaker, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. Subject, 
*“*The Modern Method of Conversion.’’ 
Music furnished by the Damon Sisters’ Or- 
chestra, Mr. F. W. Jameson, tenor; organ- 
ist, Mr. Howard M. Dow. All seats free, 
and a hearty welcome to all. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, on Thursday, April 7, at 
eleven o’clock. 
York, corresponding secretary of the Na- 
tional Women’s Alliance, will give an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Alliance Work.’’ All the mem- 
bers of the South Middlesex Branches are 
urged to attend; and a special invitation is 
extended to the members of the North Mid- 
dlesex Branches to be present at this meeting, 
to listen to Mrs. Davis. In order to give 
time for the address, the usual reports of the 
secretaries will be omitted; but they are 
requested to hand them in, that they may be 
embodied in the report to be given the fol- 
lowing month. 


Sunday School Union: The sixth meeting 
of the season was held at the Church of the 
Disciples, March 21. ‘There were five ten- 
minute addresses upon ‘‘The Co-operative 
Forces of the Sunday-school.’’? Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden of Beverly spoke of the ‘‘Par- 


Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New. 
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ish Committee,’’ saying, from the business 
view of the Financial Committee of the 
church, the Sunday-school is a sinking fund, 
—a good investment for the future; and the 
committee may co-operate by impressing on 
the minds of the men that a good Sunday- 
school is a good thing, and by precept and 
practice showing they believe it to be such, 
teaching in it, if possible. Miss Alice W. 
Palmer, president of the Longwood Alliance, 
read a very interesting paper on ‘‘Ladies’ 
Societies.’ Miss Palmer said, in our 
Church, where there are no god-parents, the 
ladies of the parish should be responsible for 
some intelligent effort to see that our faith 
is taught the children of the Church, and an 
atmosphere of Christian faith and mutual 
encouragement maintained. It seems to me 
that the work of Sunday-school teachers is 
not complete until they have created a recog- 
nition of the children as motives the most 
persuasive for higher standards of worship 
and service. A very good way of bringing 
the children and older societies into closer 
sympathy is to let them hear of each other’s 
doings, and actually co-operate in some be- 
nevolent activity. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury spoke 
for ‘‘The Minister.’’ The Sunday-school is 
part of the church over which the minister is 
called to serve. Besides being necessary for 
the church, it is necessary for the moral and 
spiritual life of the children themselves, nec- 
essary for the minister, that he may keep 
young in thought and spirit. The minister 
must keep track of the teaching. Believing 
we have a thought worth everything, he 
should see it is taught the young. ‘‘Par- 
ents’’ was presented by Miss Louisa P. Parker 
of Cambridge, in a most hopeful way. Miss 
Parker told of mothers who, not having time 
to take classes, were of great assistance by 
serving on parish committee, on Sunday- 
school library committee, as _ substitute 
teachers by giving the hospitality of the 
school to guests, lending pictures, visiting 
the kindergarten department, or joining a 
mothers’ class and thus showing an ,active 
interest in the work. 

Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Cambridge 
felt the ‘‘Young People’s Societies’’ were 
a supplementary force to the Sunday-school 
rather than co-operative one. Mr. Reccord 
said perhaps the ideal school needs not young 
people’s religious societies; but the school, 
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as it is, requires them for the cultivation of 
denominational consciousness, deeper elig- 
ious teaching, and opportunity for religious 
expression and service. If the societies fol- 
lowed the same lines of study as the Sunday- 
school, they would be valuable as a training- 
school for teachers and recruiting-ground for 
new and better scholars. Mrs. Beatley, Rev. 
Messrs. Pettingell, Shippen, Littlefield, and 
Mr. Nichols spoke briefly on different divi- 
sions of subject. 


Billerica, Mass.—An enthusiastic rally 
was held by the Young People’s Guild of the 
Unitarian church on Friday evening, March 
2s. After refreshments and a social hour 
the meeting was addressed by Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington. His subject was ‘‘Our 
Connection with the Past.’’ The rally was 
very enjoyable and profitable. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The . First Church 
sends out a small pamphlet containing reports 
of minister, treasurer, trustees, Women’s Al- 
liance, and committees, and representing 
a record of much useful and happy work 
accomplished during the past year. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Year Book of the 
First Unitarian Church contains a _ photo- 
graph of the minister, Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, reports of work done in 1897, lists of 
members and officers of departments, and 
other useful church information. 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. W. D. Simonds is 
preaching a series of six sermons emphasiz- 
ing the positive and constructive principles 
of the liberal faith. The sermons will be 
given in the following order: ‘‘A Law-abid- 
ing God,’’ ‘‘The Christ of the Twentieth 
Century,’’ ‘‘The Puritans’ Bible and Ours, ’’ 
“*Love’s Immortal Hope,’’ ‘*Two Methods 
of Saving Men,’’ ‘‘The Use and Abuse of 
Creeds.’’ During the months of April and 
May, upon successive Tuesday evenings, Mr. 
Simonds will give a series of ‘‘Familiar 
Talks on American Literature,’’ designed 
especially to interest and instruct the young 
people of our congregation, but open, how- 
ever, to all, without regard to age or church 
connection. 


Meadville, Pa—A series of ‘‘neighbor- 
hood meetings’’ is being held at the homes of 
members in the various parts of the city. 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall 
always say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe it all Iam?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been 
there as an invalid, only for repairs when I 
have talked my throat tired. I have profited 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


by the delicious baths and airs of health that 
the dear Home affords. They find the bright 
side of you there; and, if you haven’t any 
bright side, they will create it, if any one can. 
I am for the Sanatorium whenever I am so 
fortunate as to be able to come.” 


‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’”? Marietta Holley, 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. 
To dwell in one of their little cottages, and 
have the quiet of home, with all the benign 
system of care and pleasant society, seems 
to me to be the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


Address 


on application. 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y: 
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They are prayer and praise meetings, simple 
in character, the readings for the day in 
“‘Leaflets for Lent’? forming the basis of 


thought. The attendance is good, and the 
interest deepens. The Sunday ~- school is 
growing. The moming congregations con- 


tinue good; and the evening congregations 
are large, that of March 20, when Mrs. Law- 
rance gave an address on ‘‘The Moors in 
Spain,’’ testing the seating capacity of the 
church. 


Portsmouth, N.H.—The first season of 
the Unitarian Club of the South Parish came 
to its close Wednesday evening, March 16, 
when the regular meeting of the club was 
turned into a parish party, in order that the 
whole parish might have an opportunity to 
meet their former minister, Rev. James De 
Normandie. After supper Mr. De Norman- 
die gave a most entertaining and instructive 
talk upon ‘‘Eminent Unitarians I have 
Known,’’— reminiscences of Horace Mann, 
Starr King, Dr. Bellows, James Freeman 
Clarke, and others. The club has had a very 
successful winter, and has become a new ele- 
ment of strength in the parish. At its first 
meeting in December Rev. Alfred Gooding 
gave an account of the earlier ministers of 
the South Church, illustrated by their por- 
traits. In January Wallace Hackett, Esq., 
described a journey to Alaska. In February 
Hon. Sherman Hoar spoke entertainingly 
upon ‘‘A Day with a Member of Congress. ’’ 
As a means to the growth of sociability, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm in parish life, this 
new organization has certainly proved its 
value. 


Providence, R.I—On Sunday, April 3, 
Rev. Herbert Mott will preach on ‘‘The 
Body and the Soul; or, The Way out of 
Materialism’’; and on Easter Sunday, April 
10, his subject will be ‘‘How to win Assur- 
ance of the Life to come.’’ 


Salem, Mass.—On Sunday morning last 
Rev. George D. Latimer exchanged with 
Rev. John W. Buckham of the Orthodox 
Congregational church. The vesper services 
that have been so popular in the North 
Church close at Easter. 


Toronto, Ont.—The statement made in 
last week’s report of the National Alliance 
that Toronto and Hamilton have no minister 
was a surprising mistake in consideration of 
the enthusiastic support given to Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, who has been the successful pas- 
tor of these societies for,more than a year. 


Woburn, Mass.—The Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
on Monday, April 4, with Rev. H. C. Parker 
of Woburn. ‘Train leaves Boston at 12.10 
P.M. Luncheon at one o’clock. Subject of 
paper, ‘‘Tennyson: The Poet of Scepticism. ’’ 


Kindergarten for the Blind. 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 
The following additional contributions to the 
Kindergarten for the Blind have been received 
from date of Sept. 1, 1897, to March 21, 1898 : — 


Alden, Miss Priscilla.......-.-.+-++eseeeeeees $2.78 
Alexander, Miss Marian, Chelsea .....-....--- pee? 


Andrew, Mrs. John A. ...----+++-+- 


RUNG IMATY ice soe c= cs = soninienis sce pee 50.00 
Ballou, Mr. and Mrs. A. A., Detroit, Mich. ... 20,00 
Batt, Mrs. C. R..--.. +. see eee eee cere eens cease 5.00 
Belmont Unitarian Society, through Rev. Hilary 
BYZrave .-...-- cece ceee reece cee cene cerns 15.73 
Bemis, J. M...+2-++.-.-- poe sis e eee caeeeeees 10.00 
Billings, Mrs. Elizabeth, Canton...... seeeeees 1.00 
Blodgett, Mrs. Edward Everett, Brookline..... 3.00 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Martha A., Washington....... 5.00 
Bremer, John Lewis .......---++seeeeeeseetee 50.00 
ARs Sutin, omelet omens 5.00 
Brewster, Miss Sarah C.... 5, 
alverts Myvs. ioritiiciesaa seo netias wejete'e ois) f 
Chapin, Mrs. Adeline M., Milford ....... tenes 5.00 
Children of Miss Mary Clark’s private kinder- 
3.00 


garten, Northampton....-+-+-+---++++s+s+++ 
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Children of Florence Kindergarten, Florence... ~ $7. 
Children of Netherwood Rides tes Plain- hs 
ela peING Peete) ch ween suse. chs kosdeeles 1.90 
Coolidge MrsmJolineT shack. ncceesenein. 10.00 
Drew pbrankyaWOrcester, sass -ni0e srs enece 1.00 
BilliswGeorpenblan scimsics esis see hectie seo eee 75.00 


Hambarnywithe (Misses\ sees seas evs ccteties 5 Re 
ay mMassioataby Miser ican wa oetavlsemecetee. 1,000.00 
French, Miss Cornelia Anne.... 50,00 
Rretich;; Jonathatleccs «i. csgecccren 100,00 
Harrington, Mrs. M. S. 1.00 


Eletseys Clianlesshimr ma meres ont Been sae 


20,00 
Flodsdon} Mrs} Ay) Eleramianiie)a esres «seis nen. 10,00 
ihutching) Constantine Hogssseisnocceacs os eeee 15.00 


In memory of Miss Alice M. C. Matthews..... 


100,00 
In memory of little Amy and Edward.......... 10.00 
WendallS Missi e- Wiosectenensercc en ccoeneaees 50.00 
Kimball, Mrs. Marcus 50.00 
Knapp) Geurwer bats deck etremetine te cet Cene ae 25.00 
Learned, Miss Mollie, New London, Conn.... 10.00 
Lenda Hand Club of the First Unitarian Church, 

WIOKCeSterttmtincmmance ieee te me anon ae aiets 5.00 
Hodges Mrs. JiohiE ces. se eacatencvemnicen 50.00 
Lordy Jobn} Wlawrencer o<s-..es Ceaule 50.00 
L.-W. D. and M. M.D. 100,00 
Jeyman; Mis: Josephs. «nee eeueins sonteawanees 20,00 
MatthewsiiMrsi Annies Bajasiceuecue ace sone 1,000.00 
Melviny Mass Rebecta,Sts-s).-asrarcemesesesice 15.00 
Montgomery, Williamij.c20 ..4.ce waaunt eases 15.00 
Morse, Mrs. Leopold Bs 100.00 
Morisong Mrs eb rankenuecee ncn ac cecase eee 10.00 
Afotley; Wiss Ey Deas xem wlae sae eieleertennee 25.00 
Moulton, Miss Maria C. 25.00 
Newell, Mrs. George A 25.00 
INewells Mirs:2MiicA bbie sacs «cis delect seeenees 50.00 
Newton children, proceeds flower sale......... 6.00 
Otis, Mrse VWabliamGnoacce ake an enmemmmente 20.00 
Peabody, The Misses, Cambridge............. 50.00 
Pomeroy, Mrs. J. B., Newport, N.Y... = 3.00 
Pickman; Mxs]\W, Disc dsicctm ses 50.00 
Primary class of a public school.......... ohare 2.00 
Present primary class of same...........--.005 1.56 
Primary department, Harvard S. S., Brookline, 5.00 
Proceeds of entertainments, Feb. 22, by pupils 

‘of Perkins Institution 2-0. -04 cs earede snes 59-08 
Proceeds of a subscription party given at Beacons- 

field Casino, Brookline, by Mrs. Frederick 

White, Mrs. Clarence Whitney, Mrs. Forest 

Smith, Mrs. Edward Rogers, Mrs. Charles 

Stearns, and Mrs. Albert Wiley ............. 118.50 
Proceeds of fair held in Mr. J. Henry Russell’s 

cottage, Hingham, by Misses Adelaide Gay, 

Elsie Bird, Helena Burnham, Fanny I. Rus- 

sell, and Mildred W. Russell..............-+ 220.00 
Proceeds of concert given by pupils of Mr. Vin- 

cent Akeroydraneictactcste liste ricietcetreniete “8 134.85 
Riley, Mrs. D., Charlestown........--....-.. 7.00 
Rogers, ‘Miss'Catherine’ Li. sy/a-tcrcr sieeieicleisisycic a6 15.00 
Rogers; Msi Williany Boe. em cccjece ee ce see iar 10.00 
ROR. IETS; 1s Soc nos poosdoon ae DACA UaESCODO 1.00 
Seabury, The Misses, New Bedford........... 25.00 
Sears, Mrs. Knyvet W..... Sosoducddochiogedoca 100.00 
Slocumays Mrs Wiliam) Fd sos )ects oes -1a)=talatetsielaiaiare 50.00 
Smith, Joseph, Worcester..-....22 0.000200 5.00 
Salvage beste. IDE sans qoancon bee dodooungeeoec 25.00 
Sober geMiiss iby Mit, je\anario selaiee sia sitoialarsenes 25.00 
Sunday-school class, Miss Anna Hunkler’s, 

Highland Church, Roxbury..........--.---- 3.06 
Thorndike, Mrs. J. H. ($10 annual) ae 110,00 
Tower, Col. William A............ 100,00 
Upham, Mrs. Eveline, Canton........... 5 1,00 
V OSB, NAIBS OC renner ce aes 3S saciteiecaeines 10,00 
Walnut Avenue, Y. P. S.C. E............--00 3.00 
Welch, Charlest Ar qartsiesic<clt aie nicisve'nelolccielnviviars 50.00 
Whitehead, Miss Mary, West Somerville...... 10.00 
Whitney, Miss Elizabeth J.......--..--2ese0 5.00 
White, Prof. C. Jin .c.cc.e cose ccsceces sect cues 25.00 
Wolcott, Mrs. J. Huntington ................- 500.00 
Voung, Charles L...... 02.22. ss sseceeceseeoes 50.00 

$5,098.46 


P. T. JAcKson, 7veasurer pro tem., 
53 State St., Room 840. 


Business Notices. 


For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disorders 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ are an effectual remedy. 
Sold only in boxes. 


One of the beautiful features of the Easter season is the 
taste for flowers, which has of late taxed the china and glass 
merchants to supply suitable vases and holders for, and 
the late importations of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton show 
to what extent the fashion has arrived at. 


A Clever Idea.— One of the best improvements in 
household furniture in the last half-dozen years appears 
this month at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. It is 
what is called an ‘‘end”’. bookcase; and it is, briefly, a 
bookcase so designed that it fits tightly against the end of 
a similar case, making no apparent break, but a continuous 
bookcase. As the cases come in varying widths, the pur- 
chaser‘is able to have any desired length of bookcasing. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Marriages. 


In Cincinnati, 23d inst., by Rev. Geor. 
A f; 5 ge A. Thayer, Rev 
George R. Gebauer, minister at Alton, Ill 1 ‘ 
Bork, of Cincinnati. ae 


Deaths. 


In Bangor, Me., 23d inst., Charles Wentworth Roberts 
aged 69 yrs. | 3 

Gen. Roberts was one of the pillars of the Bangor So- 
ciety. Among all the parish vicissitudes he was always 
loyal. He was a man of spotless integrity, true in every 
social relation. He was at his death moderator of the 
society and] president of the Unitarian Memorial Associa- 
tion in the parish. He had held positions of trust in State, 
city, andinational affairs. He was collector of this port 
from 1887 to 1891, being appointed under President Cleve- 
land’s administration and serving through a greater part 
of the Harrison regime. 


In Buffalo, N.Y., roth inst., Ethan H. Howard. 


In the death of Mr. Howard the church in Buffalo has 
sustained a severe loss. Born in Boston, N.Y., he came 
to Buffalo as a young man, there married Miss Caroline 
Coggswell, a niece of Rev. Dr. Hosmer, and until the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six years has been actively identified 
with the life and work of the Unitarian cause in that city. 

He was intimately associated with Noah P. Sprague, 
S. N. Callender, and John W. Beals, who in 1831 organ- 
ized the society. Through all these years he has been 
a most loyal supporter of our liberal faith, the devoted 
and attached friend of the six ministers who have served 
in its pulpit, and a most honored and respected represen- 
tative of the church throughout the community. Although 
he began life as a poor boy, with no advantages, as a high- 
minded, upright man of business he was quite successful, 
and—always an invalid—retired from active life many 
years ago. He was a man of refined tastes, gentlemanly 
bearing, kind and considerate to all; and his genial per- 
sonality, together with the sweet, charming presence of 
his devoted wife, made his home ‘an attractive spot to all 
who knew them. Positive and strong in his religious 
convictions, sincere in his piety, unselfish and conscien- 
tious in every act of his life, he was deeply respected by a 
large circle of faithful men and women, most of whom have 
preceded him “to the higher life.’””, He was thoroughly 
public-spirited, a constant benefactor of every worthy en- 
terprise, and not only most generous in the support of the 
church he loved so well, but also a giver to the forlorn and 
friendless. He let not his left hand know what the right 
hand was doing, yet both hands were busy in good works. 
Our faith in humanity is deepened and strengthened by one 
such noble life, and our faith in the unseen world becomes 
more real as he enters it. G. W. ¢. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 
until Jan. 1, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


pase UNDERTAKERS 


Established 
1859. 


AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


An opportunity to purchase a summer home situated in 


FRENCHMAN’S BAY, MAINE. 


h r toward paying for property. Photograph 
Rare thes at-R. BE. TOWNSEND'S, 27 STATE ST., 


Boston. 


WANTED orn 
A family of not more than three to take a furnished house 
and Board the owner for part pay of rent. No boarders. 
Address ‘B,”? 20 WELLINGTON STREET, ARLINGTON. 
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Charities and Correction. 


The Twenty-fifth Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held in the city of 
New York, commencing on Wednesday, May 
18, and continuing until May 25. ‘The pres- 
ident of the conference is Hon. William R. 
Stewart, who is also president of the New 
York State Board of Charities. 

The first meeting of the conference was 
held in New York twenty-five years ago; and 
the conference, greatly increased in member- 
ship and influence, now returns to celebrate 
its quarter-centennial. Sessions will be held 
twice daily in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

New York is a great laboratory of chari- 
table work. Its hundreds of institutions and 
societies illustrate every phase of charitable, 
philanthropic, and reformatory effort. In 
order to afford opportunity for the study of 
those institutions in which members of the 
conference are especially interested, the af- 
ternoons will be left entirely free. The ses- 
sions of the conference will be held in the 
forenoons and at night, and every possible 
facility will be afforded for such study. 

To this conference are invited all who have 
an active interest in practical philanthropic 
work. Papers on selected topics will be pre- 
sented by their authors, and will be followed 
by friendly discussion open to all who are 
present. 


Women in Japan. 


The women of Japan have often been mis- 
understood. By those who have known them, 
they have been pronounced the best part of 
Japan. They have been described as gentle, 
graceful, beautiful, and self-sacrificing: Not 
only in the gentler virtues, but also in some 
sterner aspects of life, the Japanesé woman 
often has shown what she is made of. In 
cases of desperate struggles, have not 
mothers and wives killed themselves that 
their husbands might go out to battle with 
nothing to draw them back? 

There is a story of an heroic woman of the 
olden time, whose husband, an archer, had 
the grievous fault of not being able to hold 
in his arrow until he was entirely ready, let- 
ting it go prematurely. One day, as the 
archer was practising, trying hard to remedy 
his shortcoming, his determined wife, with 
their precious child in her arms, stood up 
directly in front of his arrow, and forced 
him to hold it in. This man lived to bea 
Fortunately, in our days, 
there is no occasion for the exercise of these 
sterner virtues; but they exist. If the coun- 
try shall ever be in danger, the women will 
be found as determined as the men.—AZ. 
Mitsukuri, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


famous archer. 


Dere and Chere. 


It is said that half the gold-fish kept in 
glass vessels die because they cannot endure 
the light. This can be avoided by so screen- 
ing a part of the vessels with plants or other- 
wise that the fish can hide their heads in 
the shadow. 


Early in April a celebration is to be held 
at Florence, Italy, in honor of two natives of 
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that city intimately associated with the dis- 
covery of the New World; namely, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Paolo del Pozzo dei Tosca- 
nelli. The latter died in 1482; but his map 
was used by Columbus on his first voyage, 
and served to direct its course. 


At a recent meeting of the Philosophical 
Society in Washington, Mr. J. E. Watkins 
showed how the great Pyramids could have 
been erected without the use of complicated 
or gigantic machines and without the em- 
ployment of an enormous force of workmen. 
The principle employed by the pyramid- 
builders, according to Mr. Watkins, was that 
of the inclined plane. By banking up the 
structure with earth, the builders were able 
to carry the great stone blocks to the summit 
with the aid only of levers and pry-bars. 
Afterward the earth was removed, and the 
ground levelled. 


Education. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows, who for 
nine years have been conducting a successful 
school in Portland, Me., have now announced 
the removal of the school to Boston. A cir- 
cular will be issued later, giving details of 
the daily routine of studies, hours, prices, 
etc., and containing all necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the requirements of the 
school. 


The bill to aid the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has passed the Maryland Senate, and 
there is hope that it may become a law. 
The richest institution of learning in Mary- 
land is now the Jacob Tome Institute, which 
receives $4,000,000 by Mr. Tome’s will. 
The Johns Hopkins never had so much 
wealth, even with the Baltimore and Ohio 
stock, rated as it was at Johns Hopkins’s 
death. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
has in its College for Women a foundation 
of $50,000 bearing the name of the Florence 
Harkness Foundation. A portion of the in- 
come from this fund is devoted to courses of 
lectures on the Bible. The course in 1897 
was given by Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., editor of the Jnudependent. There is 
reason to believe that the course next year 
will be given by George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow. The course that has just been 
finished was given by Prof. Fagnani of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


The Free Religious Association of Amer- 
ica, with the co-operation of the Cambridge 
conferences, announces the following course 
of lectures on some of the most important 
questions of the day, and those most vital to 
the civilization of the present period. The 
lectures will be given in Steinert Hall 
(Boylston Street, corner of Carver Street) 
on Sunday evenings, as announced, at eight 
o’clock. The public are cordially invited: 
Sunday, April 10, Mr. Edward King of New 
York, ‘‘The Rights and Duties of Labor’’; 
Sunday, April 24, Mr. Walter S. Logan of 
New York, ‘‘The Rights and Duties of 
Capital’’; Sunday, May 8, Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A., director of the Cambridge con- 
ferences, ‘‘Industrial Conciliation.’’ It is 
hoped that these lectures, free to all, will 
attract large audiences, and aid in the solu- 
tion of these pressing problems. 
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You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 


you get the right one. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
q%. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 


14, The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 


Collyer.) 

19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll 
yer.) 

23. Stand on thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


Series on “‘ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
38. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
Ill. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question ? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 


10. 


pt IE 

15. 
Religious Discussion. 

16. VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 

17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 

22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 


25, XIIL. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
26. XIV. The Fore-elders of Hope. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 Eastjg20th Street, New York. 


“A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
SHAVE WITH.” 


~SAPOLIO 


IS THE PROPER THING FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC. 


V. The Real Significance of the Present _ 
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One of Senator Hoar’s Stories, 


The Puritan Sunday of New England was 
observed with rigor when Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts was a boy, sixty years ago. 
In the Youth’s Companion he relates an 
amusing anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beecher, in 
connection with Sunday reading: ‘‘Sunday 
was kept with. Jewish strictness. The boys 
were not allowed to go out of doors, except 
to church. They could not play at any game 
or talk about matters not pertaining to relig- 
ion. ‘They were not permitted to read any 
books except such as were ‘good for Sunday.’ 
There were very few religious story-books in 
those days, and what we had were of a dreary 
kind. So the boy’s time hung heavy on his 
hands. ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with its rude 
prints, was, however, a great resource. We 
conned it over and over again, and knew it 
by heart. An elder brother of mine, who 
was very precocious, was extremely fond of 
it, especially of the picture of the fight be- 
tween Apollyon and Christian, where the 
fiend, with his head covered with stiff, sharp 
bristles, ‘straddled clear across the road,’ to 
stop Christian in his way. Old Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who had his stiff, gray hair cropped 
short all over his head, made a call at our 
house one afternoon. While he was waiting 
for my mother to come down, the little fellow 
came into the room, and took a look up at 
the doctor, and then trotted round to the 
other side, and looked up at him again. He 
said, ‘I think, sir, you look like Apollyon.’ 
The doctor was infinitely amused at being 
compared to the personage of whom, in his 
own opinion and that of a good many other 
good people, he was then the most distin- 
guished living antagonist.’’ 


Cemperance. 


In Evanston, -Ill., the seat of the North- 
western University, no saloon has ever been 
allowed. No saloons are permitted in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, the seat of the large Oberlin Col- 
lege. The University of Chicago is located 
in no-license territory. No saloon is al- 
lowed within a mile of the University of 
Minnesota, by -the law of the State. In 
Berea, Ky., the seat of Berea College, there 
are no saloons. 


Many recommended medicines, labelled as 
helpful for inebriates, contain large propor- 
tions of alcohol. Among these are: Parker’s 
Tonic, New York, 41.6; Baker’s Stomach 
Bitters, New York, 42.6; Drake’s Planta- 
tion Bitters, New York, 33.2; Job Sweet’s 
Strengthening Bitters, Rochester, 35.7; Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, 44.3; Warner’s Safe 
Tonic Bitters, 35.7; Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound, 21; Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 26.2; Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 18.8. 


A paper is published by the Anti-saloon 
League of Ann Arbor, Mich., called “Frozen 
Truth, adopting the name of the Cambridge 
paper, and, like that paper, proposing ‘‘to 
avoid sentiment or exaggeration, and deal 
only with facts so hard, so cold, so severely 
true that they will go home like bullets 
which nobody can dodge.’’ The paper is 
full of facts of the conditions in Ann Arbor 
that call for reform; and a strong effort is 
being made to introduce the methods which 
have worked so remarkably in Cambridge for 


a decade. 
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END CASES. 


It is curious how long the world waits for some 
simple little invention or idea which makes living 
easier. 

Here is one such inventionn—an “End” book- 
case.. You catch the idea. 


Each case is made so 


that it closes up tightly against its neighbor on either 
side. The separate cases come in different lengths, 
and this makes it possible to have at once any desired 


length of casing. 


In response to many requests we build these “end” 
inches, adding one more shelf than is given in the pic 


Each case has a brass rod and rings for curtain. 


cases to the fashionable low height of 50 
ture, and making all shelves adjustable. 


Also casters. 


These End cases are carefully designed to obviate any unfinished appearance on the end. 


They have a carved, moulded top frame, 
mahogany. 


and are really exquisite in their simplicity. Both oak and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. <A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorar CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Chrzstian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By ProrapP 
CHUNDER MozoomDAR. WVew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chrestian 
Union. 


By Protap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recept of 


Brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
_.. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas, G. AmEs, zz 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. .. . Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘“‘What’s veal, Benny?’’ ‘‘Oh, it’s the 
part of the cow we eat before she grows up.”’ 
Sacred Heart Review. 


The Rule.—The Able Editor (ironically) : 
“‘Is this poetry?’’ Contributor: ‘‘Didn’t I 
begin each line with a capital letter?’’—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


‘‘Have you ever travelled in the South?”’ 
asked the New Orleans man of the chap from 
Bangor, Me. ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed!’’ said the 
Maine man. ‘‘I have been to Boston and 
New York.’’—Harfper’s Bazar. 


The Early Christian.— Teacher: ‘‘What 
do you know about the early Christians?’’ 
Tommy: ‘‘Our girl is one of ’em. She gets 
up in the morning, and goes to church before 
breakfast. ’’—J/ndianapolis Journal. 


The Microbe War: ‘‘We are going to give 
up having Johnny get an education.’’ ‘‘ For 
what reason?’’ ‘‘Well, we can’t get him 
sterilized every morning in time to go to 
school. ’’—Puck. 


Talker: ‘‘I was but a little lad when I 
started in business.’’ Walker: ‘‘That’s been 
the foundation of many a business man’s 
success.’’ Talker: ‘‘What has?’’ Walker: 
“*A little ad.’’—ZE xchange. 


Awful Error.—‘‘I’ll never forget the time 
I took my good old aunt from the country to 
see a Shakespearean revival at one of the 
theatres.’’ ‘‘Did she like it?’’ ‘‘Like it? 
I found out that she would never have gone 
at all but for the impression she had that ‘re- 
vival’ meant something religious. ’’—Czzcin- 
nati Inquirer. 


Ten years ago, when every one was talking 
of the queen’s jubilee, a gentleman friend of 
ours heard the following conversation be- 
tween two Scotchwomen: ‘‘Can ye tell me, 
wummun, what is it they ca’ a jubilee?’’ 
“Weel, it’s this,’’ said her neighbor. 
‘When folk has been married twenty-five 
year, that’s a silver waddin’; and, when 
they have been married fifty year, that’s a 
gowden waddin’. But, if the man’s deid, 
then it’s a jubilee. ’’—Zxchange. 


Lady , who is well known as an ardent 
worker in the interests of the Romish 
Church, wrote to the Duke of , who was 
equally well known as a sturdy Protestant, 
that she was greatly interested in a 


Catholic charity, and, knowing th 
wide benevolence, had ventured to p 
his name for £100. The duke wrote 
‘“* Dear Lady »—It is a curious coi 
dence that, just before I got your letter, 
had put down your name for a like sum to 
the English Mission for Converting Irish 
Catholics. So no money need pass between 
us.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Recently two gentlemen, driving in a wag- 
onette, were smoking, when a spark falling 
from one of their cigars set fire to some straw 
at the bottom of the carriage. The flames 
soon drove them from their seats; and, while 
they were extinguishing the fire, a country- 
man, who had for some time been following 
them on horseback, alighted to assist them. 
“*T have been watching the smoke for some 
time,’’ said he. ‘‘Why, then, did you not 
give us notice?’’ asked the astonished travel- 
lers. ‘‘Well,’’ responded the man, ‘‘there 
are so many new-fangled: notions nowadays 
I thought you were going by steam. ’’—Bos- 


The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


Evaporated .S.Plerce 
Peaches —renntase 
Apricots 

Apples | ‘eer cane 


Send for Price List. 


Little Used 


PIANOS. 


Closing Out Sale. 


To sharply reduce stock in this department, 
we offer unprecedented values. Pianos that 
have been rented, taken in exchange, and last 
year’s styles all must be closed out. Real 
bargains among these. 

We will send pianos on trial and guarantee 
satisfaction. Descriptive list with prices sent 
on application. Easy Payments, or rented 
till paid for, Write 


vers & Pond Piano Co., 
4 Boylston St., Boston. 


Y LADY 


m will tell you that there is noth- 
ing to comp CAMPBELL’S VARNISH 
STAINS for ing old furniture look like new 
and very handsome, They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to write 


Tremont&Beacon sts 
Copley Square 
Central Wharf 


BOSTON 


Who has e 


CARPENTER Morton Company, Boston, MAss., for 
particulars. 
Travel by the Dominion Line, 
G0) i G Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
TO Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
Company’s Offices, 


103 State St., Boston. 
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Ladies Fashionable 


~—Cloaks—— 


SPRINGER Bros. 


Wholesale & Retail 


[COR OF 


~~ S0O0Washington St, G2 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
AND BICYCLE SUITS 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Deei31; 6807-920 smiveie <cmireseies 
LIABILITIES: cose scncone soe econ ee eee 


$26,939,135.99 
24,811,707.55 


.. _, $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. f 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. _To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

Tracuers.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringfteld Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev, Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F2R.,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, Aen 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 
Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 


Schools. For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1: a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 


Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 
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JARPETS 


_ AT MANUS 
FACTURERS’ - 
PRICES. 
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OPP. BOYLSTON 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST,, 


ST. 


FoR Girts._ Circulars on application. 


BOSTON. 


